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Floriculture has become the aludy ) 



hellishes the dwellings of the rich and great, 6 
i> forma the gayest ornament ofthe vitia? O 
because it receives tlie regard, and emplo; 

I pencils, of the mopt refined and fairest of NatHre1| 
works? Yes; lor all these; but, mos 
because il decorates, while it eudear^^, 
Man's cottiigc. 
To the superior classes of society, who havN 
r all appliances and means to boot,'' the knt 
|edge and possession of flowers form but a sma] 
part of their enjoyments; but the humble 
homely man, who, when relieved trom the ema- 
ciating tail and noxious air of a. factory, betakes 
o the refresbiug exercise of raising his 
SawBfs, ftfils new Ufe i )u& »^AAn^^^v% vi 
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drawn to objects which are beautiful in them- 
selves, and to results the most innocent and ra- 
tional. Turbulent emotions can hardly disturb 
the mind which is intent on rearing tender seed- 
lings ; the very expectations of success alleviate, 
if they cannot remove, the cares and crosses of 
life ; and while such employment, as amusement 
only, refines the mind, it adds not a little to the 
real enjoyment of rational existence. 

The knowledge of this fascinating art is mostly 
confined to professional men, or lies hidden in 
a thousand volumes, beyond the reach of the 
humble though ardent florist. He, and he 
only, needs the assistance which is practically 
offered in the following pages; which, though 
written chiefly for those who are neither pro- 
fessional nor opulent, it is hoped will be not 
unworthy of a perusal by all who are interested 
in the subject. 

As to the ability of the writer for such a task, 
he may be permitted to say, that the experience of 
fifty years, directly and indirectly, in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, is at least something in his favour. 
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But, independently of this, it is impossible that he 
should have been contemporary with a Maddock, a 
Hogg, a Sweet, and many other eminent modern 
florists, without knowing somewhat of the art 
Where his own knowledge or practice may be 
defective or confined, his judgment at least will 
enable him to recommend with safety and direct 
with propriety. 

How this will be done remains to be seen. 
His intention is to condense the whole system of 
professional floriculture into a concise compen- 
dium, which will embrace every thing essential 
to the subject : and, as it will also contain direc* 
tions for the propagation of all sorts of tender 
exotic flowering plants, it will be particularly ser- 
viceable to those who have rare and valuable 
collections. 
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eiileriiii^' upuii ttiu melhods ul' ciillureiif 
tad management necessary fur the dilTerent 

nd stage tlowers intended Eo be brietlyij 
t tbrth in the pages of this ncirk, it i 
prt^r, perhaps, to advert to some cirtumstancei 
elong either to the knowledge of tha 
ints them^lves, or to parlitnlars relative 1 
r general treatment. By so doing, repe-J 
itttious will be avoided, and the directions wilK 
■SB encumbered by collateral observation 
i tlie principal part of our bed ilowert 
nulbs, it may not be irrelevant to describe 

itituent parts of these cnrious vegetablaj 
iea. Every florist should he ac()uainledw 
; pliysicilogy of the plants lie culliva 
Hjgh not so absolutely necessary, perba{ 
ImSUACCSbIuI. lUauugeueHl, it ma-y ne^ertlielg 
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u enabling the pmctilio 
vhich will 
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course of his practice. 

Botanists have classed bulbs into the diQ'erenl 
distinctions of scaly, coated, solid, and caulinar. 

A scaly bulb is such as the common white lilj. 
It consists of a vital membrane, called the radical 
iilate or basis. This member appears to consist 
of an indefinite series of dividual germs, which 
are annually brought forth in succession. The 
first, or highest in order, is, in the autumn before 
it is developed, composed iif a surrnundinj en- 
velope of Ihick fleshy bodies, like scales. These 
scales are abhrevialed leaves ; the outer ones are 
stationary, doing the office of hybernacia ; while 
the inner are attached to the flower-stem, rise 
tlierewith, and are expanded into full form dur- 
ing the spring and summer. From the lower 
part of the radical plate, and particularly from 
its eilges, the roots are produceil ; which dene-end 
into the vurlii in scan:h of the iiuiriinent roijuireil 
for the expunsiiHi of the plant, aud which mostly 
die off<lnring ihe repow ofthe bnlb. 
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^ While these processes of ihe senior part of tb«V 
idicBJ plule aie developed in tlie air, and tlwa 

<T fibres in ttie earth, the iient vital prisl 
Iple of the incipient seriea becomes erety daj* 
ize, swelling and protruding into form 
1 imbricated envelopement of scales, reMembling 
short cone, its apex containing the embryo 
hictification of the fuUowing year. Besides the 
»id of this aggregation of principles, the third, 
tfarth, or even more (according to the vigour of 
|be plant) of the seriesi are sometimes produced, 
i which take the name of offsets, which may 
b separated wilhoiit injury to (he plant. This 
vital orguu always appears as belonging to the 
largest individual of the train, continuing to 
produce and throw olF progeny ad intinitu 
■ This curious organisation of the bulb is 

I considered, truly astonishing ! that a vi^ 
ible body, no bigger than a grain of mitslard, 
lould contain a train of distinct germs without 
^fcumber, and, in favourable circumstances, with- 
out end; and which arc always in a gradual 
of progress; the first fully developed 1 
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perrection, aud perishing this year, to be s 
ceeded in fulbning years by llie junior si 
in endless train ! 

A coaled or lunicaled bulb is exemplified in 
the hyacinth. Tliis is a distinction nithout a 
difference ; it being only a peculiar modificslion 
of the foregoing. The bulb being formed by the 
gouty bases of same of the last and ihis year's 
leaves, embracing those, together with the stem 
and flower, which are to be expanded in ihe 
next. 

These bulbs have also a radical base or plate, 
which jwoduces the proper roots belonging to the 
senior portion of the plant then in the course of 
developement ; but which are deciduous soon 
after the decay of the stem and leaves. Thus 
shewing, that each division of the bulb is lur- 
nished with its own radical base, roots, leaves, 
stem, flower, and fniit. 

In ihe case of these or similar bulbs, if in any 
year they are permitted to perfect their seeds, the 
viviparous powers of the system are les.s active ; 
tlieir formation, satisfying as it were the 
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or reproduction possessed by that generative 
fan. On the contrary, when no seeds (which 
: the oviparous produce) ore jierfected, the 
eflbrt at reprodaction by ofikets is increased. 
s observation should be always kept in mind 
by the fiorist, in order that he may have re- 
tourse to it when necessary for the purpose of 
increasing either seeds or offsets, ashetnny wish. 
Solid bulba have been described by botanical 
^hysiolo^ats, and the tulip 
Stance (PriWywo Botanica). 
take; the bulb being evidently comfKised of ab-' 
breviated leaves, enclosed within a thin integu- 
'tnent or covering, similar to the hyacinth, only 
1 nnmber. These leaves ate mostly 
■tiongated, and accompany the rising stem to 
■*hich they peculiariy belong; in which effort 
they become exhausled, and die along with the 
stem, or when the seeds are ripe. During the 
^growth of the parts just mentioned, as well as of 

s which supported them, the next year' 
^bnlb is formed to carry on 

h-teft» Mlvaaced by some wnieiBt 
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priacipaiuseof the expaudcd leaves is to elaborate 
nutritious materials lur the rormation of the suc- 
ceeding next year's bulb ; or, that the subsUince 
of the old is somehow trausferred into the new 
one. Tliis idea is at least questionable ; because 
the bulb of the tulip Ijing in a drawer, where no 
developemeut or expansion of leaves can take 
place, will, notwithstanding, put forth its new 
oBset bulbs, with no other assistance than what 
il3 feeble fibres, produced at the same time, can 
collect in this unnatural situation; and if it be 
intended toproduceanumerousprogenyofoQsets, 
half the old bulb (the upper halO iscut off hefure 
it is planted, to produce this effect. Young- 
tubers, as the potaEoc, are produced without the 
assistance of leaves. True it is, that when a 
part, or the whole organisation of a plant is in 
motion, there is a reciprocity of assistance from 
any one to all the others ; but this does not 
appear to be the peculiar oHice ul'lhe leaves more 
than it is thai uf the roots, if indeed sci much. 
Checking the oviparuiix pritieipk- will slimulate 
the vhipHroiif, or via- vrrid. Hut, except re- 
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umber of parts ut Tamlticaliu 



lant for the benefit of the reraaiuder, no kind o 
ililation can be serviceable. 

giu^ lo perfection liie root»^ stem, leu 
i, aud the new bulb or bulbs, h the e 
ratljtal plate ever; year^ it being t 
from which they all diverge. There Ihe^l 
iviously exist, and, after complete develope-rl 
all but their seeds, or successioit-bulbilr. I 

re tio called, because, inslead. M 
ider Ihe surface of the ground^n 



~ Cfuilinar bulb? 

rf'being upon or u 
e protluced 
ferent parts of plai 
frequently seen oi 
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sated c 
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ts producing liiem. They a 

the flower-stems of liie ge- I 

nus Liliiim, protruding from the a\ils of tlwl 

ireB from which they are deciduous. Theril 

fkrtake of the conformation of both seeds and! 

possess their esbentia Is, and become perfect I 

Itulbsare said to be buds under ground ;>~l 

s may be called bulba out of the ground. 

ffbere cannot be a more natural definition ; botbi^ 

y Ar tmnsferreA ftom 
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uninjured, nnd both contain the iire-requisites of 
perfect plants. The stem-bulbs nf the lilly, as 
they take the usual place of buds, may very 
RBturally be considered as such. 

Bulbs and buds may therefore b« rausidered 
as synunymoiis. The lirst only requires to be 
placed ill the soil to prnduce a perfect plant; the 
second lo be inserted into the liark of another 
tree by the skill of the inociilator, whence il is 
developed in perfect form. 

Other instances of aerial bulbs u])|ieur on the 
tree onion, and ou several others of the eame 
tribe. These, however, are no other than the 
wetlfl commencing growth before they are sepa- 
rated from the seed-vessel. Though this vivi- 
parouR property is constantly seen among the 
onion Irlbe, and particularly in moist seasons, 
it is also casually observed in other kinds of 
planiN ; even L-ommun wheat will eumetimes 
i-prout before it is perfectly ripe. 

Hill the most remarkable instance uf the fnr- 
uiution nfbulbs is that nieniiuued in the Ti-uns- 
I at (he Horticultural Society, ^tutiuir. 
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Ifaat Ironi u broken leaf of the hachf.natea dim 

irtect bulbs were fiirmed from (he 

bere are other instances of this gencrati 

iwerof plants, as esemplified in the Hcemajitht 

Ihe malaxis, and ornithogntum. Buds are always 

Heated on or proceed from the woody or vascnlar 

issue of the plant ; and those above-mentioned, 

igh not woody, contain vascular membrane 

In their leaves, partaking of the nature of sterna 

lese, therefore, when under favourable i 

ances, or thrown out of their regular 

«f developement by accident, exhibit ihi 

immon modes of reproduction. 

The other descriptions of flower-roots are the 

tuberous and fibrous. Tubers, according to their 

form and divisions, are characterised by ditferent 

illations ; as irregular, truncated, digital 

linted, &c. 

The irregular tuber is e\emplified in 
mone. It increases itself by the proli 
itunt processes from the first seed-tubercl 
fich containing buds which in time come 
The Yital principle a not aliraya i 
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at (he poiot of these divisions, but on the sides; 
from these the leaves and flowerstems arise in 
greater or lesser numbers and strength, according 
to the size and health of the principnl tuber. 
The fibres for cuUecling food issue from various 
parts of the tuber, and die off annually. 

The ranunculus presents what is called a. 
digitate, or finger-formed tuber. These finger- 
shaped appendages are produced in succession ; 
and seem to be depositories of the food of the 
plant. The crown divides itself by lateral branches 
from what may be called its shoulder ; the young 
offsets being almost always somewhat higher 
than the parent when this happens lo be placed 
too deep, or lower, if not deep enough. When 
tbcBc offsets have formed one or two fingers, 
they may be separated fmm the originul, and 
henceforth become distinct plants. 

The trimcated tuber is shewn in the poly- 
anthus and auricula. That of the former remains 
in a compact form, throwing out radicles below, 
and its leaves and Hower'Stems from the crown 
«bov«i devd^Bg UlMHelveB in aHCceasioa, 
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I, The tuber of the latter h tante elonp^ted, r 
Koutof'ihe ground and ill creasing ittieli'Liy 
ftl^oats crowned with leaves, which, being slip) 
mvS', become new plants. 

The bundled or pendulous tuber is that of 
LUie Dahlia, &c. The lateral tubers are vivi- 
l parous progeny, and are pmduccd at the eamc 
I time the princjpa.1 is developed, each having one 
e buds on or near the apex. 
Fibrous roots, or those having neither bi 
T tuber, are well exemplified in the pink 
mation. From the under-side and edges 
e crown, thread-like fibres descend and spread 
themselves around; they are also divided and 
subdivided, in their progress, into very many 

Islt^nder filaments. The crown of such kinds of 
plants is a flattened conical body, composed of 
nany smaller ont;s. the bases of partly advanced 
pr incipient shoots, each surrounded by se^-eral 
j^ra of radical leaves, which mutitly remain sta- 
tionary on the body of the parent plant. The 
yDunirer leaves are seated on, and rise in pairs 
nith the flower-stems; these lust being eli 
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by the growth of the internodfalparla. Accord- 
ing to the stren^h or age of the plant, a greater 
or lesser number of flower-stems rise, blow, and 
die. The rest remain till the nest or following 
years ; and of these layers, cuttings, or piplng;s, 
are made for the purpose of propagntiou. 

All roots, whether designated fibrous, bulbous, 
or tuberous, put forth tliread-likefibres, which are 
the chief agents ibr collecting the nutritiooa 
qualities from the earth (or the use of the plants. 
They are of very curious and delicate structure, 
impatient of dry air, or of any change of tem- 
perature or humidity. Their growth is always 
colemporary with the other motions of the plant, 
and, indeed, the ascending and descending ex- 
pansion of vegetable life seem to receive counter 
impnlses from each other. Fibres cannot be 
produced, it appears, without some internal force 
or eiLcitement; so neither can any malerial ex- 
pansion lake place in the air but by their as- 
sistance. The tender shoots and some uf the 
fibres of nhrubs and trees become woody in time ; 
hut, in most kinds of bed and border flawi 
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Bbres are reaeweil and i^licd ai: 
Some are thick and of considerable length, ; 
and hyaciiUh ; otKcrs ore extremejj 
fttteuuated. 

It has been a qiieslinn among florists, how far 
the flower and leaves of a plant are nourished by 
its bulb or tuber, tliat is, whether they yield 
isbment as well as protection. The ouler 
Ifioverings of narcissus, hyacinths, bulbous iris, 
ftc. appear to be only the remains of former or 
ynexpanded leaves, which continue to act aa a 
jQOvering, as before observed, till Ihe ijlough of 
radical plale irom which they sprung faib 
off. The interior oftiiese bulbs is occupied by 
the flower, stem, and leaves, in the winter; all 
of which are expanded in the spring and summer. 
is these go forth, their former space is gradually 
ied by the nest year's bulb. Now, all these 
expanding parts being previously formed, their 
developement cannot be said to depend entirely 
on themselves, but on some other part of the 
system which can asi^isl their expansion, namely, 
the roots, which imbibe elemental food. Can 
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the growJDj parts derive any benefit from the 
outer cDvennn;, except protection? most probably 
none. Willi tiie new bulb tiie older one, which 
is in tlie act of expanding, has no other con- 
nexion than being sealed on the same base. 

From the fibrous roots thiefly, and from the 
(jualities and influences of the air on ihe e\[)o»ed 
parts, are derived all the nntrinicnt required by 
the expanding; parts, as well as the smaller por- 
tion required by the incipient bulb. When the 
stem and leaves are withered, their bases are 
compressed and pushed aside by the new-formed 
bulb, and their wasted remains are lost in tlie 
exterior envelope. The lulip is not, like the 
foregoing, constantly invested with the remains 
of former leaves ; they are completely exhausted 
in the summer growlh, and the new bulb is only 
lell covered by a thin inlegnmenl. 

The changes which talie place in permanent 
lubern, such as the anemone, are not so easily 
deterled as thotw in biilh«. That ihey are not 
diminished in volume by the production of their 
irtfc jg manifest from the 
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I >lance, that they are increased in magnitude 

l^tirina; that period. It is true, ihat the places of 

■ ttie first developed buds are the first to decay.M 

■ ^t then the new buds become more ni 
I md dispersed over the enlarged body of the tubt 

Fugitive or annual tubers are such i 
^•^;his. They are perennial by successioi 
I by duralion, like the anemone. A eingle tubt 

its developcment, contains two distinA^ 

E^nciples; the first is expanded in the 

seed^ the second is formed int 

Istaber in the earth, tu be perfected into learot 

nad Rtem, &c. the following year. When f 

first hasripened its seed, the whole diesj leavinj 

its successor completely formed, to undergo t 

like changes in due time ; so that, in fa 

konly ^ modification of per|ictiiul reprodui 

e existence. 

But all tubers, whether permanent or fugitive, 

c furnished with active fibres, which mainly, 

tirely, assist in furnishing the necessary 

■applies for expansion ol' the plant, whether in 

file ail or in the eurth. 
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The (luruliuii of ilowcr uiul iillirr roots is 
uummuuly designated by the terms aniiuul, bien- 
nial, and pereunial. 

Annuals, properly no called, are such as per- 
petuate themselves by seeds only; the whole 
piant dying when these are perfected. Some of 
this description, however, may be perpetuated by 
art, perhaps, for ever, were it a necessary ex- 
pedient ; for instance, the balsam among flowers, 
and the melon and cucumber among cultivated 
fruit. Annual bulbs are exemplified in the cro- 
cus ; and annual tubers are such as the orchis 
and patatoe. In these instances the identity 
vanishes ; that is, the tuber of this year perishes 
ttlong with the leaves and stem, while a new 
tuber or tubers are formed. Certain parts of 
almost all plants are annual or temporary m to 
existence ; the fibres, perhaps, of all plants which 
are seasonal ; — bulbs and tubers as above noticed; 
— the flower-stems of all perennial herbs ; — and 
the leaves, flowers, and fruit of shrubs and trees. 
We remember no instance of biennial roots 
ill tbe flower garden ; but, among culiuury vcge- 
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iblea, ihc turnip and carrol, tubers differii 
jMty in form, are exajuples. If the seeds of these 1 
HAaots be sown when Nature intends they shoulil,J 
te. when they are ripe, the pUnts are haA 
' Tornied in ibe autumn of thit first, and pcrfec 

in the summer of the following year. It is said J 
_ .Aat the size oi' these bulbs or tubers a 

iVged by the action of their system of folia^*;.! 
]a geneT&Hognnd throwing down supplier which J 
K destined to snell the bulbs and perfect t 
in the ensuing; season. For this purpod 
;aid the leaf-slalks are provided n 
tending sap-vessels in the first, though Ihey I 
rust be unnecessary in the second, year of iheiFJ 
The knowledge of this remarkable J 
n the gietinle of the leaves is a discoveryr.fl 
if microscopic examiaalion. To naked practical 
is formation is never visible; and wheti^ 
s doctrine is practically considered, we m 
conclude therefrom, (hat all individual plar 
ie largest growlh of leaves, mkist a 



iMve the largest roots. But the r 



of thiij 
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is the case, especially with regard to the two 
roots above mentioned, as well as the radish and 
many others. The last-named tuber, and turnip 
also, are eilber annuals or biennials according 
to the time of tlie year they are sown. 

Perennial flower-roots assume very many dif- 
ferent habits. By duration, as the anemone, 
which is propagated by enlargement of the 
tuber, in which there is an annual subdivision of 
the crown. The ranunculus is perennial, partly 
by duration and by offsets. The hyacinth, tulip, 
&c. are perennial, from containing in their ra- 
dical plate an Inlerminable series of individuals, 
which are developed in succession. Fibrous- 
rooled flowers are perennial by multiplication of 
their crowns, diverging lirom the first centre. 

The modes of increase are also various. Dis- 
tinct tubers arc in some instances produced ou 
the lower part of the stem, and just above that 
of the fnrnier year, as crocus, gladiolus, &c. At 
the lower part, as in some sorts of urum ; — from 
the body in irregular processes, 
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s of the nulical plate, as in bulbs and many 1 
Iher herbaceous plants. 

^That the flower-stem rises from, iind is cloaeiy J 
muected with, the crown of the plate in nar- I 
s manifest from the circumstance, that if 1 
: peduncle or fiower-stem be forcibly pulled I 
«t of its Eocket before the flower expands, and'l 
tnmediately planted in the ground, it will not J 
only produce fibres to enable it to perfect the J 
bloom, but also be based by a new bulb, which J 
will become a perfect plant. 

Bulbous-rooted plants, which seldom prod>ic 

Jjlfsets, may be excited so to do, as before ob- 

krved, by slicing off the upper half of the bulb. J 

^is mutilation, taking away the demands of the J 

T and leaves, gives an energy to the 

IS principle which sends forth little bulba 1 

n the sides of the plate, as in hyacinth, c 

e margin of the outer coat, as in hwmantbus. . 
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OF THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS. 

Colours ate siiid to be (he gift of light, or ol' 
the form ol' Llic reflecting surfaces, or ralher of 
the poaition of the atoms which compose the 
surfaces of bodies. The same substances reflect 
diSerent niys of light according as they are 
changed in poeition, exterior form, or constitu- 
lional texture. Natural productions are varioiislj 
composed, and accordingly reflect almost all the 
various ruys which compose the stream of light. 
Hence the variety of ihe chromule, or colours of 
doners, and of (he diHerent shades of colour in 
the same flower. And though the substance of 
a variegated petal appears to the eye as perfeclly 
uniform in its texture, and though no microsco- 
pic assistance can detect the difference in the 
coloured matter, yet we may be certain that a 
dilferenee exists, and also that it is a trenslerable | 
quality- The least pressure or touch on a de- 
licate vegetable body instantly changes, in some 
cases, one lint to that of another 
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iWe are aluiiist ignorant itf the cause of lliesirl 
iTerenl cnnformutiunfi. Philosophers tiagejV 
it not a particle of light can be lost, but onljil 
anged by entering into chemical coinbiuatiof 
Ih other bodies, and producing, by ii 
ygen, a certain ikcidifi cation uf the colourabl^l 
naijpients. FloristH have loiig wished for thtf{ 
power to change, as they could wish, the colourafl 
_ of their ilowers. Some approach has been mad« 1 
mards the accomplishment of this desirable'^ 
kculty in some few cases^ and there i) 
mt that, in time, such discoveries will be madw 
twill in some measure invest the ilorisi \ 

etisary knowledge. 
I By art we can change (lie colours and form»!| 
f flowers, and give new qualities to fruit, b^ 
e well-known expedient of cross impregnatio 
jlrhich shall be fully described in the sequel) };! 
n the case of full flowers, which rarely ad-^l 
idt of such manipulatJoD, recourse must be had) 
"'to other expedients, and which, 
will sooner or later be furnished by the excellcnfly 
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The ninning of Hnu iliiuble tlower.% Ihat is, 
suddenly retumiag; to their whole or original 
colour, has lonj; been Ihe plague and puzzle of 
florists. They have never been able tu account 
for ihe cirrumslance salisfacturily. Some ima- 
gine that the change is caused by too much or 
too rich dress ; others assert that an over-lean 
or sandy soil produces the same eflect ; and it 
appears clearly proved, that in very dry and 
warm summers Buch mutations of colour ittke 
place, even more exlennively than in ordinftrf 

As relating lo this circumstance, may be men- 
lioned a very general opinion amongst the cuttl- 
vaturs of flowers, that ihe richer (he soil llw 
deeper will be the lints of the tiloom. The co- 
lour of the hyilrangeix horlensis can be changed 
by the qualities of the mould in which it ht 
placed; and the natural colour of the common 
primrose is very soon changed to a pink or yel- 
lowish brown by being planted in coW'dnni". 
On this account il is, that the pure droppings of 
animals have always been praferred at > pfimt- 
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^^m ingredient in flower composts ; because ob- I 
^^rvation and experience have proved, that tbe | 
tints of flowers become more vivid from the qua- 
lities contained in such snbHtanceH. ChemiHt* J 
tell US that nsygen gas gives colour ai 
ilowers and leaves, as well as to every other partfl 
pf vegetables. An analysis of the compost i 
^B^ch they succeed best would greatly assist the 
^Bjprist ; indeed, it may be presumed that chemis- 
^B|]r applied to floriculture would be productirf-J 
^P|£tiie best results. I know not a better o]jp(» 
tunity atForded to a chemist, who may be fond of 
flowers, than the usual custom of growing bulbs 
^j^ water. With them he might try many ex- 
^^Hffiments, by impregnating' the water with TSTifl 
^Bdus chemical bodies, and marking the result)| 
^Khave never tried such experiments myself, bo) 
^HKommend them to (he notice of the c 

The mutability of the colours of liowers in 
cultivation has been long noticed by naturalists. 
, U. Decandolie, a French botanis 

s written on this subject; and has particularly J 



'^ 



■m\(MT Io Jinolhei". 



" The colours of flowers are variable, 1 
cithin certain limits. Lively yellow ; 



least 


variable ; 


dull yellov 


in general become 


white 


or red, bu 


never blu 


b;" and adds, that it 


is no 


likely we 


hall ever see a blue Dahlia. 


In 


proportloi 


as plants 


are cultivated, and 


undergo the conslanl anrl 


arious manipulations 


of the florist, bo 


are they changed iq habit and 


colou 


. Bulbs, 


as being o 


all others moat easily 



transported, and yielding readily their fine con- 
spicuous flowers, have always hud an extra share 
□f the care and regard of mankind. Placed in 
closely planted order in thegarden,tht;y imparled 
and received all the chances and influence of 
cross impregnation by accident. As favourites, 
they had always the best and richest compoels tu 
invigorate and encourage them, and in which 
various ((ualities existed that would change their 
natural hues, or add to Ihe brilliancy of their 
original colours. These ciruuiii^iiinces sulE- 
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illenlly account tcr ihe vast variety of furms um 
Mlours among our stage, bed, and border lli 
tgm in cultivation ; and from ihese consequ 
It may safely be predicted, that ail our ni 
lately introduced bulbs, still bearing their m 
tijrms and colours, may be, by artificial mci 

Inient, changed and broken into all the variational 
l|f colour, of which, according to M. UecandoU^'X 
Bey are susceptible. 
m In former times, when tlie botanical philnso-l 
Ifcer was called upon to account for the variega^fl 
lion of the leaves or flowers of plants, he answered 
that it was owing to a disease in the habit. Jf 
^^t be a disease, i " 

^B^ture of the plant is not afTecled ; and it is not I 

^Hotil it gets aged that the imputed maIad](J 

generally disappears. Like a disease,it istran»|fl 

ferable from one plant (o unothcr ; and must b^'l 

a malformation of the structure, ora cha 

qualities of the sup. If of the Ibrmer, 



isngeo 



which depends on foiui, nji 
inted lor; bul if of the latter. Id 
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hecumes a puzzling queslion, as connected nilh 
other physiological facts. 

In breaking flowers by impregnation the fol- 
lowing means must be used. Any flower of a 
fine form and size, but destiiule of high or deep 
colour, is fixed on to be improved ; and also the 
high-coloured flower whose tints are wished to 
be imparled. The two parents arc such as it is 
likely will blow on the same day. If both are 
well watered (if needful) the day previous, itwiU 
assist the operation. Soon as the plant destinett 
to be the female opens its blossom in the momioff, 
let it be immediately deprived of its own sUtnietiB 
by a pair of fine pointed scissors. 

Soon as its stigma or stigmas are fully d»- 
veloped, which may be known by their glisten- 
ing appearance, bring the ripe stamens of thB 
intended male parent, and therewith dust ftnd 
cover the stigmas of the female, and immediaMf 
shade from direct sunshine, and shelter fitMU 
wind, if either be necessary. This should be 
repeated several times in the course of the 
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ind following day. If the impregnation I 

^en place, the flower will soon fade ; but if ni 

irill remain longer in vigour; in which c; 

stigmata may be again dusted with pollen 

Ipsure success. The pod or pods so im[ 

iBted should have every care bestowed to 1 

e seeds to perfection, by being kept guardeq 

^fiom accidents and from exhaustion by t 

s on the plant. 

I Should seeds come to perfection, be sowed^l 

id be reared to a flowering state, th^l 

tajoT part of them will be found to have iaheriteA ■ 

e famt and sise of the mother, and blendeill I 

with or wholly of (At' colour of the father plant^l 

In most plants which have been subjected to this I 

— process, tile result is very uniformly as abov^,l 

It is a curious and interesting expcJI 

int, and particularly useiiil to the commerdnfl 

irist. It gives scope for the most extensiv^l 

biprovements in floriculture : it presents a proi 

pect of how much Nature may be va 

improved by art, and of the Dower- gardens o 
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amplions of floral beauty, i 
tempiated by the 

votftries. 
All fl< 



^ 



mthusiastic of Floi 



ni;' plaiiLs which perfect the two 
most essenlial parts of fructificutioii, viz. the 
stamens and stigma, whether single or semi- 
double, are capable of being fecundified in a lesser 
or greater degree by each other. The famiiies of 
lilies, pinks, &c. &c. are particularly susceptible 
of such manipulation ; and though the Dutch, 
French, and several English florists have brought 
cross-impregnation tu great perfection, the art 
may bei^aid to be still in its infancy. 

The aim and objects of the florist are very 
dilTerent from those of the mere botanist and 
such as are admirers of simple unassisted Nature 
only. By the latter, double flowers are considered 
monstrous— as aberrations from the simple 
elegance of Nature. But as admiration is be- 
stowed on every branch of imitative arl, why 
should not the talent and ingenuity of the florist 
receive his share of comniendalioii for the pro- 
^ti^ft qf wftliliCB, which Ib mo readily giveu tg^ ] 
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twd lavishly bestowed on pencilled repregentittioas I 
le objects? Monstrosities in animalsa 
kn yield no pure pleasurable ideas;! 
Jie; are only valued, from motives of curiosity, J 

their singularity as a lusus unlura; ; but such 
incidents in tlie flower-garden are surely adm 
for there they are only an eKuberance 
;e, in forms unci colours; in short. 
cess of sweetness. Flowers, indeed, may bel 
linviting' or uninteresting ; but they nei 
positively ugly. 



OF THE SCENT OR AROMA OF 
FLOWERS. 

The fragrance is one of the most attraeti«ij 
knd agreeable properties of flowers. Some plan 
Emit an odoriferous effluvia from tlieir lea 
stems at all limes; but it is chiefly while thn 

I are most interestinglo the sight that they a 
nost delightful to the smell. Many llowt 
feeentlsss, and several are disagreeable; but t^ 



great majority of ihem, if not extremely fraf^ranl, 
are ulways in some tlegrec refreshing lo the sense. 

As the atmosphere conveys this i|ualiiy to a 
considerable distance, it must lie a fugitive body 
sufficiently material, though invisible, to be in- 
corporated with common air in a gaseous or 
other highly refined state. Itseema lobe yielded 
most intensely from the centre of the flower; 
hence it has been supposed to be a kind of 
vapour from the honey or nectar; but it is &lso 
contained in the other parts, as detached calyces, 
petals, stamens, style, and pericarp, as well as the 
seeds, which carry with tticm the aroma more or 
less intense. 

Scent may be discharged and transferred by 
contact, detrition, maceration, dilution, &c., and 
combined wilh other substances, in which it may 
Iw preserved; of course, it is intimately united 
to the essential oils, aqueous Juices, or fibrous 
components of the plant. 

The slate of the air has considerable influence 
in regard to tlie intensity of floral scent. In a 
fine, still] dewy morning, the air i? 
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I surcharged with it ; but Goon as (be suo's 
increases evaporation, or should sweeping n 
|iievail, the scent is dispersed Tar and wide, 
k A curious circumstance, lately Doticed, si 
that ibe fragrance of floners is capable of bci 
exalted by qualities placed, or which happen 
Im, in (heuear neighbourhood. Onions growing 
^^ar roses improve their scent. 

k proof that there is an intro-susception d 
■ ^(lie extraneous quality ; and, moreover, confim 
e old idea, that strong or pungent applicatioi 
D the roots exalt, not only the coloi 

It has been noticed, of the i 

ijloweringChineserose,that,nhen first introduced, 

aibout 1793, it was, as the little darker-red one 

11 is, almost scentless ; though now, 1829, witS 

iny of its varieties, highly fragrant. 



OF SOILS 
The surface of our planet is composed of 
rarious descriptions of matter, aH arranged and 
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dispoaed by the action of fire and water. These 
deposits declare the universality, force, and direc- 
tion of a general mighty current, and also the 
courses and effects of partial currents, generated 
while the waters were receding from the deluged 
earth. The eastern sides of all mountains, hills, 
or any con.'siderable elevation of surface, are less 
precipitous than the western ; the latter beinf; 
mure abrupt and washed bare by the general 
current, which evidently flowed from the west. 
Hence we find the finest nf the detritus of the 
antediluvian surface carried to, and deposited on, 
the eastern .slopes, especially that description of 
Roil called loam. It also appears that, during the 
lime when the flood was passing olT, partial cur- 
rents were in action, falling from the higher to 
the lower ground. The larger valleys were 
partly formed by, while ihey conveyed, the larger 
currents; receiving the inferior streams along 
their sides; these forining smaller valieys.ravtnes, 
and all those beautiful undulatioiifi of surface 
which exist at this day. 
TJie depth and rBpiditj of % cvirtent gives ( 
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racter to its channel. If deep and slow, whatever I 
particles of earlh it contains are deposited in 
consistence of mud. If shallow and rapid, the 1 
Ugliter earthy matter' is waelied away, and th« I 
bottom is covered with stones, which become 1 
boldered by their action on each other. So Ihtfl 
surface of the earth is now found to be sand, I 
gravel, loam, clay, or bare rock, according to t!ie I 
depth or rapidity of the currents which passed, 
and in passing deposited them. 

Although the general surface was formed by 
the action of the deluge, (here has been formed, 
since, other descriptions of soil, which are parti- 
cularly useful in the ciiliivation of flowers, ; 
which will be noticed in their place. 

Sand. — This is composed of stones of the 
lallest dimensions, eqaal in size and figure, 
transparent, and light enough to be carried 
along by action of water, which washes it clean 
from other earthy matter, and deposits it in 
beds below the shelves of the channel- It is a 
residuum from lighter earths, or the detritus 
flf rock or gravel, separated by a Vi\e\^ cwTttoN., 
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and precipitated when the current is in a. certain 
degree moderated. It is found of many diffet«nt 
colours; contains but little vegetable food ; but 
is an indispensable component In all compoBta. 
The pure white, ot lightest coloured, usually 
found on commons, is the best for the flcn-ists 
and all horticultural purposes; the deep-brown 
or black, often containing ferruginous qualities, 
is hurtful to most plants. Sea or river sand 
may sometimes be used with propriety and ad- 
vantage when pure pit sand cannot be had. 

Gay — In its general character, is composed 
of very minute particles of earth reduced to their 
ultimate de^ee of fineness ; cuusequently dosdy 
compacted, adhesive, impervious to air or water; 
hardens in the sun, nnd bums to a red earth. 
Clay is changed into loam by cultivation, and 
the addition of sand, lime, and other friable sub- 
stances. 

Loam. — Soils, commonly so called, are supe- 
rior to all other for the purposes of the florist. 
It is a well-proportioned mixture of fine clay 
Bud sand, containing as much of the for 
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s mellow compactness, and no more of the 1 
' than makes it sufRcieutly absorbent of I 
r and receptive of every influence from the J 
IBosphere. It is usually fuuud of considerable I 
1, and reposing on rock, or clay, aud some-^l 
I, though more rarely, on gravel. Loam, iuM 
It natural state, is of various colours; on some! 
situations it is red; in valleys, it isl 
most black; but on gentle declivities, pale.S 

r hazel. That best suited to the c 
f&ameTS is found in old pastures, 

n natural woodlands ; either composing tbfta 
irface, or in pits of considerable depth. Whea'l 
btaiued pure from such wastes it i 
ftiden loam, because it has not been exhausted 
gr crops, and because it contains a certain quality 
hich has yet no name among cultivators; I 
idity, which is, beyond all others, favourable ta 
i;etation — this luxuriating when that is pr 
md fiuling when it is fled. This maidt 
'quality exists in different degrees in all kinds o 
loam, and indeed in all kinds of soil when firs 
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Marl — la a species of clay or loam mixed 
with lime, and often Tevy suitable for forming 
heavy composts. 

BoSt fiota, or peal earth — la not a diluvial 
deposit, biit an accumulation of decayed vege- 
table matter, in hollows of stag;nant water. 
This should be very cautiously employed by the 
florist, and never but as a medium for other 
qualities, afler its own hurtful principles have 
been dissipated. 

Moor earth — Is that Ibin turf of fine sand 
and decayed vegetable matter found on com- 
mona or waste land where heath usually and 
naturally grows. This is the favourite soilofa 
very numerous and beautiful division of plants, 
and is an indispensable auniliary of the florisL 
Where it cannot be conveniently obtained, it 
may be well imitated by mixing equal parts of 
fine white sand and leaf mould. 

Leaf mould. — This is composed entirely of 
rotten leaves, decayed wood, twigs, bark, and 
other wreck of vegetation. It may be found in 
old saw'pits, in woods, or procured by collecting 
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leaves in the autumn, keeping them heaped to- 
gether !□ a. pit or shady place, aod, if occasiunally 
moistened with manured water to hasten decora- 
position, a most vahiable material would be ob- 
led for every purpose of the florist. 

soils and substances ; 
Vhich Nature presents to the horticulturalist, and 
of which, and other substances, he compounds 
his composts, according to their nature and capa- 
bilities of receiving assistance from art. That' 
different plants require diFerent descriptions ofk 1 
iniversally acknowledged fact. Wheoig 
first taken into cultivalion, the 
Tator generally takes a lesson from Nature, parti- 
cularly as lo the kind and qualities of the soil of 
the nalive habitat; rightly judging that his 
artificial compost should be similar, in order to J 
expect and secure success in the management.. H 
id though an exact resemblance in constitu- ■ 
aud quality would be sufficient for the mer& . 
existence and ordinary growth of the plant so 
translocated, yet the florist is not merely content 
h^wtU study to pamper 
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iulo extraordinary growth — to increase the mag- 
nitude of its flowers — heighten or vary its colours 
— and augment the number of it^ offspriag. 
For these purposes, he Klippliea his favourite, not 
only with the simple materials of its native bed, 
but each constituent in increased pruporticm. 

The proper aiiplication of these succedaneoms 
is the result of observation and experience. It 
is a specific portion of horticultural knowledge 
which has descended from former to the present 
race of florists ; and that it may be more widely 
known, and handed down to posterity, is one 
purpose of this little work. 

The pre-requi sites of flower-beds and com- 
posts, are depth, friability, and necessary rich- 

Tbe practice of trenching the sites of flawer- 
beda to the depth of three feet ia found to be 
of great service; not that any of the fibrous 
roots can reach so low, but because the bed 
should be quickly drained aiter much rain, and 
that in dry weather (he roots may he invited to 
run as deep as they have a tendency to go 
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^^^Qtere is another reason for deep treuching^lj 
H vfaich is Ha doubt as beneficial to fioners a 
is to all other plants ; via. they receive a greater 
share of that genial moist warmth which is at 
all times rising from the interior of the earth ti 
its suF&ce. This is a circumstance not e 
attended to; and b; many practitioners quiteJ 
uidieeded : it is, nevertheless, a great assistaat 
to vegetation. According as we descend, thft | 
temperature iacreaaes. In the winter and sfvin^fl 
m<Hithe, it is by several degrees warmer ab4 
the depth of three feet than at i 
surface. The ground being opened to that; I 
depth, therefore, permits the ascent of this waria J 
steam in cold weather, and allows it to rise lilte ,. , 
a refreshing vaptiiir when tlie weather is hot and ■! 
dry; in both seasons of much advantage to t 
roots. 

kFriabUiti/. — That flowers may have every e 
iiragement from the constitutional texture of | 
e compost they are placed on, it is prepared b 
being compounded, aerated, and screened, til! it 
is free from stones, clods, &c. and all tff a unifbrm fj 
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consistence. It should not be liable to knead in 
working, nor run together under heavy rain, liy 
the addition of sand, rotten dung, or leaf mould, 
it must be sufficiently porous to receive, and as 
readily discharge, any excess of water, as well as 
allow the penetration of every quality from the 
air, wiiich is beneficial to plants. 

Enriching. — The high fertility of the soil in- 
tended for flowers is one of the principal pro- 
s to be made for their prosperity. In the 
compost every ingredient should be present that 
ejiperience has discovered to be useful, and every 
quality added which successful practice sanctions, 
or even what rational ingenuity may suggest. 
The luxuriance of the plants depends ou the 
suitableness and temperament of the compost; 
and the richness of the tints depends on the qua- 
lities contained in it. 



OP COVERINGS. STAGES, &c. 
For the defence of fine bed-flowers from i 

e them itt beauty 
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s possible, the florist who wishes U 



4t 



y BS long 

a the art, and derive the utmost satisfaction from 

tbe pursuit, should provide himself with every 

necessary appendage for the purpose. The means 

I of temporary protection against rain, hail, or 

I mow, and awnings for the preservation of the 

\ fiil!-b!own flowers, are both, necessary. 

Stages, as well as beds, require these aj>per- 
^ tinents. Few lovers of flowers, who take delight 
in their cultivation, can grudge the expense 
proper meaas for both shade and shelter. 

.1 florists have arrangements for these pur- 

}n an eKtensive scale, embracing all the 

idvantages of conveuioace and utility : the ama- 

: flower-fancier, adopts as much of these 

»ntrivances as is sufficient for his more limited 

Hdesigns. 



.ght 



larding from twel' 



■flowers, particularly liyaciu 
beds should be surrounded 
inches 



thirty-s 



high. 



of examination, the r 



ilevation to the flo\ 



■ and aloBg the tiittea of thva \ma.T6m% 
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serve to admit wooden or iron hoops, which, 
connected along the centre and at the eaves with 
}<Ii{];hl iaths, form a. sufficiently firm and elFective 
frame to bear any covering of mats or canvaaa. 

Carnation stages are either single or doable ; 
that is, having one or both sides composed of 
graduated shelves. In the one case, a walk in 
front is sufficient; in the other, the walk is 
carried all round. Those for auriculas are 
similar ; both being raised on feet, each of 
which stands in pans of water, to prevent the 
visits of creeping insects, which very frequently 
molest the florist. 

When the foliage of the plants has advanced 
so taif as to be in jeopardy from frost, &c. the 
hoops are placed, and the coverings got ready to 
be employed as the weather directs. Tulips are, 
much more than others, liable to be injured, es- 
pecially during the months of February, March, 
and April. They are then most easily damaged 
by hail, or by water resting near and afterwards 
frozen round the flower-bud; and, though every 
cue BliDuld be bestowed to protect Itac i 
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1 such casualties, yet thejr miiBt not be ( 
ij))TiTed uf the full air too long at a, time, a 

old injure by enfeebling them. So much it 
lovering' to be guarded agaiaat, that some 
intelligent cultJTatora use only small -meshed., 
Eoets as a defence, which they maintain i: 
cient against every change of weather. 

When the flowers begin to show colour, pre- 
pRratioos most be made to erect the awning. 
k^Fhis is intended to shade them from the sun, and 
■skelter them from high winds. The frame should 
■be as light in its construction as is consistent 
*ith its stability against blowing weather. It 
either a permanent ereclion of slender columns, 
I, eaves- plate, rafters, and ridge-board, or a tem- 
rary framing of similar scantlings, screw-bolted 
^tber for the purpose. The former a 
led by the commercial florist ; the latter 1 
ilivate g^wers. 
No directions need be given for a petmauen* 
blructnre that any common carpeuter can sup- 
ply and^xecute. But ibr those who ouly need 
t temporary thing of the kind, the following 
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description of a very suitable and convenient one 
may be useliil. 

The bed is surrounded b; a fine gratel or sand 
walk, two and a, half feet wide : on the outside 
of the walk, oaken trunks, sixteen inches long', 
having central openings two inches square, are 
sunk and firmly rammed in the ground, their 
tops level therewith. These trunks have each a 
cagiped stopper, to be put in when (he frame is 
taken away ; they remaining always in their 
places, and serve as sockets to receive light 
columns sis feet high, turned out of three-inch- 
square stuff, having a two-inch- square tenon to 
fit into the trunk, and also a smaller tenon at 
top, to pass through the eaves-plate, and also 
receive the foot of the rafter which rests upon it. 
The rafters meet on a ridge-board to which they 
are fastened by a screw-bolt and nut. Besides 
the comer columns, intermediate ones are added 
according as the length of ihe bed requires. 

The canvass fur the roof is in one piece, fised 
by its middle to the ridge-ltoard ; the tvra sides 
being moveable on rollen or otherwise, and ndled 
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) or let dovrn at pleasure. The ends and sides 
e closed by curtains, and hung on headed studs 
driven into the end rafters and eaves-plate, by 
I eyelet-holes worked in the upper leech of the cur- 
tains; at the bottom, they are fastened down by 
tenter-hooks or lies. Such a frame anil awning', 
:are be taken to Isy it up dry in a spare room, 
1 last for many years; and, when in use, may 
be made, by ornaments fitted at the ends of the 
ridge and at the tops of the columns, not at all 
b «n unsightly object, even in the flower-garden. 



OF INSECTS, &c. DESTRUCTIVE TO 
FLOWERS. 

The florist has continually to guard against 
the depredations of enemies that feast on and 
disfigure his choice flowers. Snails {Helix) and 
slugs {Limax agredis) are the most common and 
destructive to both flowers and foliage. They 
are easiest got rid of by watering the ground or 
places where they harbour with lime or sailed 
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water; care bdng laken that the last be not too 
strnig, nor reach ihe roots of the plants in any 
great quantity. Another most elTecluu) remedy 
G dusting the plants and ground among them 
nith hot lime. The most convenient way of 
doing this is by putting recently slacked lime 
into a small bag, about eighteen inches long, 
made of thin canvass, and filled about half full. 
This, held by the mouth iu one hand, and 
quickly jerked towards the plants, a cloud of the 
finest of the lime will be forced through the bag, 
and, reaching every cranny, will fall lightly and 
equally on every surface. This will drive every 
slug, snail, and earth-worm from the place, or 
make them retire as low as they can into the 
earth, where they will remain motionlesa for 
several days; nor will they again venture out 
while the lime retains any portion of its caus- 
ticity. This dressing repeated occasionally, and 
especially afler rain, will keep all such depre- 
dators at a proper distance. Dry oat or wheat 
chair laid round favourite plants is al^io a great 
baulk to the snails or slugs in their motions.^ 
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Two species of wire-worms, as they are called, 
prey on the roots of flowers. One appears to be, 
a minute species of Scolopendra ; the other is the 
Larva of the springing beetle {Etater castaneiu?); 
anil a third I have lately noticed, as destructive 
to talips, is a Slyphalintm. I am not acquainted 
with any applicalion which is either fatal or 
noxious to those hardy worms. Lime or salted 
water is the only thing I would sug;gcst lo offend 
them : ODly, if applied sulSciently pouerl'ul for 
Ihis purpose, it risks the well-being of the plants. 
I But, as the former of these insects are mostly 
1 half-decayed nodules of vegetable or 
f animal matter, and the latter often io the fresh 
f ]oam, complete aeration of, and rejecting recent 
I animal substances from the compost, are the only 
■^irecaations to be taken la banish these plagues, 
■ as well as many other species of ground insecti;. 
Woodlice (Oni«ciM armadillo) burrow about 
he roots of flowers, and appear to gnaw the epi- 
dermis of plants. An old shoe, filled with hay 
Gpriakled with sugared water, forms a good trap 
for them. This also acts well as a lure lor e 
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wigs* (JFnrJimla avricvlaria'), which are Teiy de- 
atniclive to the blossoms of stage-flowers. Both 
these are, in some measure, guarded a^inst by 
Mtling the stage feet in pans of water; but, as 
earwigs fly when young, they can easily alight on 
theplanls. Yet itia only when they are old that 
they are so voracious ; and then, as I he v never 
fly, the pans of water so placed may be useful. 

The green-fly (Aphidei) frequently seat them- 
selves on flowers, parlicularly the carnation. 
They are easily dislodged : but the means are 
not a pIcftBant application for objects whose high 
mdatinn is their scent. An infusion, the 



" Earwles on only be fol tid of by capture. Bmo- 
italki or rpedl are too fragile nnd perhhable fnr the parpiMf . 
rBcaminsniJ, fur Ihe praiervaLlon of wail-fcuit (uid Sowars 
lio), a Irai) riiaile of Iwinly tin lubei, ons quarter oFaii inch 
diameter, each iiaving a slop or divisiun in the inid<lle, and 
•ight inobo in length, all aoldered together in a plan*, tide to 
aide. Thli, firil dipped in honcfed or augsred water, anil 
pliaed eloae to the oail, Wliind a branch, ivill at once allraci 
loaecli ID bed, and induce them to reDxaln in tha lub»>; 
out oF whkh ttiej may be ahaken into a jiiil of hut water, a* 
ol^en aa neceMsry, .Such (rapi will coil aligut four ihiUinp 
MCh, or aceordine to liit. 
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IT smoke, of tobacco, are all falal to theae 
tpDey-dew-making insects. In this cast 

1 duty is the same aa the fruit-grower's; J 
hey both should endeavour to prevent Ibmi I 
ittack rather than wait to perform a cure. If 
ids iippcar before (he flowers, tobacco 
used without fear of injuring' Ibeir 
93 : and, whether ihey have showed 1 
lemseWes or not, a good fumigation about & ] 
^eek before they blow ivill probably keep the i: 

!Cts off during the bloom. Anticipating lhur;J 
the attack of the fly is an excellent expedient in 
the culture of fruit, as welt as of flowcni; and, 

I were it a rule in practice, constantly and timely 
ifbserTed, many beautiful flowers and much fine -J 
Buit would come to perfection which are ever]f,J 
fear spoiled and lost. The fumigation should b 
ilone with bellows designed for the purpose ; and4 
if the plants be first sprinkled with water, the 
etnoke will adhere more readily. 

Grubs of different kinds, the larva of moths 
and beetles, are sometimes found lo prey on 
balbs ; but there is no remedy or defence better 
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than frequently turning and exposing the c 
post berore it is used, and now and Ihei 

u sprinkling of hot lime, which will prevent i 
being chosen either as a retreat or nestling-place 
by the insects. 



the com- 1 
len adding 

irevent its ' 



DISEASES OF FLOWER PLANTS. 

There is no disease peculiar to bed-flowers 
which is not common to almost all oUier Tege- 
tables. Bulbs, particularly of tulips, arc subject 
to a kind of canker, which is not easily accounted 
for. 1 1 appeatH in putrefying specks on ttie out- 
sides of the bulbs and leaves, and is soon covered 
wiih a blue mucor, and probably ia the stiznre 
of a fungus. It is soon fatui if it extend to the 
radical plate afler the bulb is in the ground ; dy- 
ing olF as onions are oflen seen to do. When ob- 
served on (he bulb, Ihe speck should be cut oul, 
and the wound exposed to the sun lu heal il. It 
should als<) be cut from the leaves lo prevei 
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TULIPA GESNERIANA. 

GARDEN TULII'. 



I, HEXANDSIA. 



Ohdkh, MONOGYNIA. 



B tulip has long been a cultivated lavuurite. 
The Bimpte elegance of its form, and the s 
dour and variety of its colours, have deserved 
ranked it as " the queen of the flower-gard(!ii.''i( 
Being one of tiie harbingers 
are many phasing ideus associated w 
pearance. As a child of returning spring, and 
when all Nature revives, it is connected with 



e hopes of n 
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; the tulip has alnays 



d a distinguished place as a domestic ornament; 
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and no vegetable ornament repays the care of its 

protector with more various beauty than (his. 

To increase the mag'nitude and improve the 
form, to add to the number aod brilliancy of the 
tints, the florist lias recourse to various expedients 
to produce the desired results. He propagates 
by seeds and offsets ; and, when these have ar- 
rived at a proper age or size, treats them in the 
way now (o be briefly detailed. 

In propagating by seed, the rule is to procure 
the best-ripened seed from what are called, 
amongst florists, " breeders ;'' that is, strong- 
growing, robust plants, with well-fortned cups, 
having clear bottoms, either white or yellow. 
The sorts from which valuable seedlings have 
been obtained arc, according to the ingenious 
Mr. Hng^, Louis, Charbonniere, Davey's Tra- 
falgar, and some others in high repute in the 
profession. 

The seed should be sowed in the latter end of 
January, or (he beijinriing of February, in twenty- 
four-sized pots. The pots should be well drained 
by lime-core or rubbish, to keep away earth- 
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■%dnns, which are hurtful to the plants- The 

■oil should be gcwd, and carefully freed from 
Ifwire-worms, grubs, or other insects that may ao- 
I (!identa.ny harbour in it. Cover the seeds about 

inch with aitled mould, and keep 1 
•'Whole body of earth in the pot rather nrnist thsn^ 
I otherwise. The seed-pots must have the protee- 1 
W tion of a frame and glazed sash, and he defended I 
•from severe frost. When the seedlings ar* 
% they should be gradually inured to the opei: 
Ltnd mild sunshine mornings and eveningsl i 
■Watering must be moderately continued while 1 

the leaves continue to grow, or remain greea; I 
E&nd, when dead and withered, the pots must be 1 
fcftept dry for a short time before the little hulbS | 
(are taken up, to he dried and stored in the 



This is the common practice. But Mr.* 
Sweet advises another plan, which will very 
Itauch expedite the period of their flowering. 
Be sows immediately as the seeds are ripe : and 
giving (he seed-pots or pans a winter protection 
in a frame, the seedlings come up in the spring- 
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Asaoon as they are fit to handle, theyare pricked 
outonabed of sandy soil. When the leaves Aie, 
the bulbs are taken up, and immediately planted 
in afresh bed (no time being lost by storing); 
and thus, by keeping them constantly in motion, 
Mr. Sweet has no doubt but that they may be 
brought to shew flower the third year. 

A bed of suitable soil should be prepared for 
the seedling bulbs, in the open ground, betbre 
the middle of October, the usual time for re- 
planting. In this they should be neatly drilled, 
or dibbed in, about two inches deep ; and, during 
their progress in the following spring and sum- 
mer, be carefally guarded from insects, slugs, &c., 
and receive every encouragement from cleanli- 
ness, occasional watering, and the like. 

Such attention and treatment are necessary 
every following year, in order to accelerate the 
period of their flowering. The florist must re~ 
member, that the first flower is actually formed 
in the seed, enveloped in a. certain number of 
leaves ; wbich leaves must be all developed 



beferc the flowef can ] 
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U that ihe stronger the seedling' grow^, or rather, 
; more leaves it has power to put forlh in any 
e year or years, the sooner will it present ita 
[ flower. All this time the anxious florist must 
ind remain in ignorance whether, as Mr. 
LHogg observes, he has gtit a prize, or only a 
.progeny of blanks! 

It may be just remarked here, in respect of 
L seeds, that the choicest coloured flowers are bad 
Lbreeders, and that when they do yield seeds, 
give ofispring of less value in every respect than 
femich as are nearer to their natural state. This 
[.circumstance seems to indicate, that the further 
Pliiey are from their natural character, the less 
wwerful are they to perpetuate their respective 
p«emblances. This, Iiowever, is not a singular 
[• cbaracterestic of the tulip; but is observable 
Itin nwny other instances ainoiigst cultivated 

The propa al f t 1 ps from seed is an 

'-attempt that n th ng b t the ardent enthusiasm 

of a thoro gh b d H t ould undertake. The 

EU^KDse of fo o h e years would be intalera- 
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ble to an ordinary mind, where there are so few 
chances of success. But the thing is done, and 
vonstanlly, by commercial florists, to whom a 
new beauty is of considerable importance. 

Propagating by otTsets is the usual and most 
certain method of increasing the stock, and per- 
pelualing the favourite varieties of the tulip. 
As has already been noticed in the introduction, 
they, when in vigorous, or even ordinary, health, 
produce, besides the principal successor- bulb, one, 
two, or more junior bulbs, which, in the manage- 
ment of the principal, it is nece'^sary to displace. 
Such viviparous progeny are planted in nursery- 
beds by themselves, and are reared aud forwarded 
to a dowering state in the same way as directed 
for seedlings. They come into fiower, sooner or 
later, according to their size or age ; they then 
become principals, and are ranked and cultivated 
therewith. It has also been before noticed, that 
if the principal be deprived of its flower-stem 
early in the season, the offset progeny will be 
increased; and this kind of mutilation is carried 
aalkx bj the l>utch fiomts, as before observed. 
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ist, when they wish a new variety to 
■'tnordiDarily prolific in ofiyete, they cut off ll 
Bi^pEr half or apes of the bulb, to produce this 1 
b effect. 

But the management of perfect bulbs is the 
ft-ptincipal business in Boriculture, and now falls 
to be noticed; — and, first, of the tompost. Thia 
should consist of, — 
^^ Three barrowfulsofrich mellow loam ; 
^^k One barrowful of fine leaf-mould ; 
^^B One barrowful of old and perfectly rottead 
^^nung: and 

^^ft Haifa barrowful of sea, river, or white pit sand. | 
^^ft This compost should be collected and tho- 
^^ftloughly incorporated several months before it 
^^ts wanted; turned from time to time, kept in a 
^ady place, and from too much rain. It coa^m 
tuns the most suitable substances for the incite- 1 
ment and support of the plant : the loam and 
dun^ yield the nutriment; the leaf-mould and 
sand give that porosity and openness which all 
bulbs more or less require. 

8 ioiagrrne that the soA, ii^vki^l, \n. 
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its constitutional temperament, is suitable for the 
bulb, ma; not be rich enouG;h for the radicles 
nrbich supply the flower and leaves ; and there- 
fore advise one kind of compost for the surbce, 
and another and richer for the bottom, Mad- 
dock, for instance, directs that the natural soil of 
the bed be taken out to the depth of twenty 
inches, and filled with sound fresh loam to the 
heig-ht of ten inches ; upon this is laid a stratum 
of two years' old rotten cow-dung and loam 
mixed together, twelve inches thick ; and above 
all another layer of loam, three inches thick, to 
form the surface. There is reason in thus com- 
posini^ the bed ; becaui^e, as any kind of animal 
manure is foreign to the plant, it sliould only be 
(ifiered to them; that is, put within their reach, 
and if suitable, they will find and partake of it ; 
and if not, there will be no risk of injury from it 
beings forced u|)on, or placed in contact with, the 
bulbs, which, (rom its property of retaining wa- 
ter, and inviting insecta, might be, perh^ie, 
detrimental to them. And even if placed at a 
g7»Uer depth tten ihut mata eon ever be- ex- 
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Bcled to reach, yet the gaseous quaiiti 

, rang^'ng &r round its actuaJ place, may 
h and sssist the plants. 
The Lord Mayor's day, 9th November, 
ftbeen long on fised by London florists as 
^pn^MT time for planting the tulip. In doing 

■ ao other attention is required than placing the* 
Lbulbs regularly about six or seven Inches apart, 

ind about three and a half inches deep. Placing 
tch bulb in a cone of sand is a usual practice ; 
nt may de n;aod by keeping off damp and iosects 
from the bulb while it is inert; and it con do no 
barm by impoverishing the soil of Uie bed. In 

■ ■ order that the business of regulating and plant- 
kisg the bed may be done with accuracy and de- 
P^atch.IahaU endeavour to describe Mr. Groom's, 

of Walworth, (one of our most eminent floriBts) 
ei<.-ellent method of doing it ; and though it be 
^ not necessary every where, il deserves imitation 
> wherever it may be applied. 

'. Groom's principal tulip-bed is four fiset 

:e within, and one hundred and twenty or more 

I ieag-tJ). it is raised fifteen uufttea ^Vn^ 
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Ihe surface of the surrounding walks, by neat 
boarding. For thepurposeof levelling the surface 
for planting, marlting the places of the bulbs, and 
regulating; the surface afterwards, he has invented 
a p^aui^e called a strike. This strike is made of 
a thin light board, one foot longer tban the width 
of the bed, and about seven inches broad. Its 
under edge, which is used for levelling the bed to 
receive the roots, and marking their places, has 
notches, three and a half inches deep, near each 
end, which fit on the upper edge of the side 
boards ; and, on being moved backwards or 
forwards by a man at each end, lays the surface 
in the desired form ; the lower edge being 
curved for the purpose, so as to leave the surface 
of the mould about two inches higher in the 
middle than at the sides. Thus levelled, the 
bed is ready to receive the bulbs; their places 
are marked by means of the strike. Seven rows 
are planted lengthways of the bed, at the dis- 
tance of seven inches between; leaving three 
inches at each side belwixt the outside rows and 
the boards. The places of the rows are marited 
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on tbe strike, and at these points small staples, 
one above the other, ace fised on the face of tha 
strike ; these receive seven small pegs, or dib- 
bers, which, when the strike is put down at each 
mark regulating the distances between the cross 
rows (the same as that between the long rows), 

IU^rks the exact places of the bulbs. 
Ik The roots, being placed, are now covered up 
Bth the proper compost, which is usually of a 
Khter description than that in the bottom, an4 
|9)e surface is smoothed off by the strike reversed; 
the upper edge of which, for this operation, is also 
cut with a curve, having shoulders at each end 
taking in the whole width of the bed and aide- 
boards; upon and against which the shoulders 
slide, while the strike is moved onward to take 
r the redundant covering, leaving the surface' i 
Mut three inches higher along the middle than | 
at the sides. 

a this description, an idea may be had of 

sily and expeditiously the planting is done. 

I Such a mechanical method of planting and 

uigiag a fiower-bed is certainly preferable to 
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mere random proceeding ; it should certainly be 
adopted where there is much to do; though any 
thing on a small scale may be done accurately 
enough without either boarding or strike. 

In preparing the buibs for planting, it is re- 
eomiaended by some writers to divest them not 
only of their olfsets, but also of the brown in- 
tegiunent with which they are covered. I never 
heard, nor am I aware of any good reoMHi ibr 
this ; and therefore think it a refinement amongst 
florists which may just as well be omitted. If 
the bulbs be sound, and free from any loose re- 
mains of the last year's bulb, it is enough*. 

In general, it is the practice to have either 
seven, five, or only three rows on a tulip-bed. 
The lai^est bulbs, or rather the tallest growers, 
are placed in the middle row ; the intermediate 
nest ; and the dwarf, or lowest pnwers, at the 
sides of the bed. 



a for divesling ihe bulb of the 
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■The bed should be placed in an open port of 
e garden, usually in front of the conservatory 
bf^enhouse, which is its proper place. There 
vill have full air, and all the natural shelter it 

I' As soon as the planting is finished, or soon 
P tiie points of the leaves appear above ground, 
B hoops should be fixed and the covering ready 
^be used against hail-siorms. snow, or long-con- 
ain. This care and attention must be 
(Btinued till all danger from winlry weather is 



I The bed should be allowed to have a ihoi 

in the spring. Tulips are never sup- 
posed to stand iu need of hand-watering; and, I 
therefore, a provision should be made, in forming- 1 
the bed, to meet any lack of moisture causi 
a tlry spring, or first months of summer. Deep) 
trenching (he bottom of the bed, ami putting in'l 
a good layer of rotten dung al a proper deptll,'] 
are both judicious practices for retaining 
ture in the bed; because a body of dung holdsij 
moisture much longer than any of the other ii 
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gredients of a flower- compost. It becomes a 
reaervoir of humidity, from which exhalation is 
ever rising, most refreshing lo fibrils that des- 
cend in quest of it. 

Having defended the plants from tlie rigours 
of the winter and early spring months, the next 
thing is preparing to giie them the necessary 
protection while they are advancing to, and con- 
tinue in, bloom. The expedients for doing this 
have already been adverted to : and, now the 
collection being in full perfection, the ditfereot 
distinctions of the varieties composing it are lo 
be noticed. 

Tulips are regarded in two grand divisions, 
viz. early and late blowers. The former, though 
they are the first to regale the eye, are the least 
esteemed by the florist ; because they are more 
diminutive, more fiigilive, and less richly varied 
in colour. It is the latter description on which 
so much care and admiration are bestowed, and 
to which our obscrvatioiia iii>ecially refer. It is 
divided into grades by the flurisl, and dis- 
tinguished by the names following, viz.— 1. iiy6- 
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locmens. 2. Prima baguets, 3. Baguet rigauti. 1 
4. Incomparable verporls. These have white I 
bottoms or c;rounds. 5. Roses, And 6. Bizardt,-^ 
Which last variety have yellow bottor 
grounds ; i. e. the general colour of the petals ii 
yellow, with markings or streaks of other t 
The roses have white grounds, with roae-colour« 
spots, and streaks. 
There are, besides, in the extensive family ofJ 
tulip, peculiar varieties of all the above; | 
;h are valued for singularity of form 
colour. Such are those called parrots, from the 1 
odd mixture of tints and irregular form and po- 
sition of their petals. Double-flowered, sweet- 
scented, &c., all which varieties, though not ad- 
milted to the distinguished honour of a place in 
ipal tulip-bed, are, notwithstanding', 1 
;hiy ornamental gems of the border- 
To preserve neatness and order among the I 
5, ills necessary they be tied up, to pre- 
vent them falling from their place. Small 
re extended from end to end of thi 
g nitti the rows ; these stretched t 
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and supported by intermediate slender props, if 
necessary, serve to tie the stems to, with green- 
coloured-worsted. 

When the beauty of the flowers is over, and 
the greater number have lost their petals, the 
awning and frame, if it be a moveable one, 
should be taken away, the stoppers put on the 
trunks, and the hoops again fixed in their places 
to allow of occasional covering against excessive 
rain. All the seed-vessels should be cut oflT as 
soon as the petals drop ; because, as seeds are not 
wanted from the fine flowers, and as this part of 
the plant exacts a considerable portion of the 
vigour of the system, it is only a waste of it, if 
expended on an unnecesary production. It is 
perfectly consistent with physiological facts, that 
this dismemberment should have the efiect al- 
leged. It has been already shewn, that there 
is an intimate connection between the oviparous 
and viviparous organization of bulbous-rooted 
plants — a reciprocity of action, balancing the 
crescive powers of either. From the moment 
the seed-vessel is broken off, the viviparous prin- 
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ciple receives a new impulse ; and that impulse 
is to enlarge the next bulb in succession, as well 
as the other offset-bulbs that may have been pre- 
viously formed. The peduncle or stalk, now no 
longer useful, begins, like the leaves, to lose its 
vitality ; and, shrinking, changes colour, and 
gradually withers away. 

There is a critical point, during this decay of 
the leaves and stem, which experience has proved 
should be particularly observed by the tulip 
grower ; viz. — when the stem in withering be- 
comes of a purple colour, it is a sign that its 
connection with the radical plate and fibres (for 
with the new bulb it has none whatever) is cut 
off, and that the new bulb is an independent 
being, having " thrown off its mortal coil," and 
therefore may be taken out of the ground with 
safety. If taken up before this connection is 
dissevered by Nature, the new bulb '* will be 
weak and spongy;'* and if taken up later it, 
by being kept in the ground, continues in a state 
of excitement and premature growth, which is 

f2 
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« to the purity and dJElii 



colours in the stucceediog' year. 

This sig^) on the stalk and leaves usually ap- 
pears in aboul three or four weeks after the time 
of full bloom ; during nliich lime the bed only 
requires to be kept rather dry than otherwise. 

When a luiip-bed is regarded as one of the 
principal ornaments of a garden, it is an exhibi- 
tion of which every friend or siranger has a 
view ; and, on the premises of a profei^sioaal 
florist, his tulip-bed is a sbow to which evi 
customer is invited. In such cases, next to the 
excellence and condition of the flowers is : 
precise order of their arrangement. Every 
individual haviug its right place, according to 
its height, colour, &c., and, above all, that there 
be no unsightly blanks. But with the ulmost 
care a bulb now and then will die, or send up an 
iinperfect flower. To remedy such defects, sub- 
stitutes Irum [he open ground are brought to fill 
up the rucuncies. For this purpose an tnslni- 
ment is used, calleJ a transplanter, Twoof them 
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are necessary in the operation. They are made 
of a piece of best tin plate, eighteen inches 
by twelve, bent into the form of a cylinder, 
or tube» twelve inches long. The two edges 
that meet are not soldered together, but mounted 
with counter, or rather alternate placed, loops, 
which range with each other when the tube is 
closed to admit a wire to pass through them, 
thereby connecting the whole securely together. 
On the sides, at the upper end, two substantial 
wrought-iron handles are riveted, and which 
serve to press the tube iuto the soil containing 
the plant to be moved. It is then drawn up, 
plant and earth attached, without disturbing the 
roots* When this is discharged in its new place 
(and which is ready opened by the other instru- 
ment), the connecting wire is drawn out of the 
loops, which allows the tube to spring open a 
little, and easily to quit its charge. 

There is another and easier plan, practised by 
florists, for filling up gaps in their show-bed. 
Phials of water are sunk below the surface in the 
vacant spaces, and flowers only from the borders 
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are stuck in from tim 
deficiencies. 

When the bulbs a 

be gradually dried, 
where they remain 



1o make tip the 



e taken up, " they should 
ind placed in a iiituatjtiii 
«j." About the end of 
August they may be looked over, and divested 
of their loose skins, dead fibres, and the offsets, 
which come oil' easily. The last should not be 
torn off rashly from the radical plate, as this 
would make large wounds, hurtful (o the organi- 
zation, or allow its juice to escape. 

As the best bulbs are all named, it is neces- 
sary Ibey should be kept unmixed. For this 
purpose, the plan of "Van Osten is as convenient 
as any other. It is a press, or box of shallow 
drawers, having folding doors; the bottom of 
the drawers ta divided inlo square com part men is, 
each only large enough to hold a single root. 
Coircsponding numbers on the compartments 
and in a book ruled in squares, and both similar 
lo the arrangement and stations of the bulbs 
in the bed, and a numerical list, m-e sullicient 
for identifying the kinds at all times, 
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The usual way of placing the bulbs in the 
bed is by a re^Iar mixture of the kinds, so 
that two of a liind or colour shall not stand 
together, and this for the purpose of giving 
variety. But regular mixture is not variety. 
Instead of a bybloemen, bizard, rose, &c. con- 
stantly repeated in the same row, and then crossly 
placed in the next, and again in the third, it 
would be better, perhaps, that the different kinds 
were grouped together ; not so much from such 
disposition being agreeable to Nature, because a 
flower-bed is too artificial an object to receive 
any such character, but because it would be 
more convenient for the purpose of comparison. 
In looking at tulips, we compare those of the 
same kind with each other — bybloemens with 
bybloemens, bizards with bizards, &c. ; and, 
therefore, to see their identical or comparative 
excellencies, they should be placed in juxta- 
position. But as this is merely a matter of per- 
sonal taste, it may be done properly either way. 

Description of a Jine Ttdip. The florist's 
taste differs from that of the common observer : 
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it is an acquired portion of knowledge ; and 
founded on a standard fixed by a general con- 
currence amongst cultivators. A flower may be 
ample, splenilid in colours and appearance, and 
yet have no merit in the estimation of a florist. 
He can only admire what approaches his stand- 
ard ; he must have a certain form, colour, and 
disposidon of colour. Whether the forma aud 
tintB so admired be 'also the most perfect com- 
binations of form and cclour is, perhaps, ques- 
tionable ; but, as such objects have an extra 
value, the atUinmcnt of them is a pleasing; 
pursuit to the amateur, and the possession a 
profitable one to the professional florist. 

The properties of a first-rate tulip are thus 
described by Maddock ; viz. — " The siem should 
be strong;, elastic, and erect, and about thirty 
inches above the surface of the bed. 

" The flower should be large, and composed 
of six petals: these should proceed a little 
horizontally at iirst, and then tuni upwards, 
forming almost a perfect cup, with a round bot- 
tom, ralher widest at the lop. 
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** The three exterior petals should be rather 
larger than the three interior ones, and broader 
at their base; all the petals should have per- 
fectly entire edges, free from notch or serrar 
ture ; the top of each should be broad and well 
rounded : the ground colour of the flower at 
the bottom of the cup should be clear white 
or yellow ; and the various rich coloured stripes, 
which are the principal ornament of a fine tulip, 
should be regular, bold, and distinct on the 
margin, and terminate in fine broken points, 
elegantly feathered or pencilled. 

** The centre of each petal should contain one 
or more bold blotches or stripes, intermixed with 
small portions of the original or breeder colour, 
abruptly broken into many irregular obtuse 
points. Some florists are of the opinion, that 
the central stripes or blotches do not contribute 
to the beauty and elegance of the tulip, unless 
confined to a narrow stripe, exactly down the 
centre, and that they should be perfectly free 
from any remains of the original or breeder 
colour : it is certain that such appear very beau- 
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tiful and delicate, especially when they have a 
regular narrow feathering at the edge ; but the 
greatest connoisseurs in this flower unanimously 
agree that it denotes superior merit when the 
tulip abounds with rich colouring, distributed in 
a distinct and regular manner throughout the 
flower, except in the bottom of the cup, which, 
it cannot be disputed, should be a clear bright 
white or yellow, free from stain or tinge, in order 
to constitute a perfect flower." 
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HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS. 

GARDEN HYACINTH. 

Class, HEXANDRIA. Order, MONOGYNIA. 
Natural Order, ASPHODKLKiE. 



The eastern or garden hyacinth is one of our 
principal bed-fiowers. So much and so long has 
its cultivation been prosecuted, that it forms a 
staple commodity of commerce from certain parts 
of Holland to all the other states of Europe. The 
Dutch florists excel in the business of raising 
hyacinths and other bulbs, and on a scale more 
like agriculture than horticulture. They have, in 
fact, engrossed almost the whole trade in bulbs. In 
this they have been no less fortunate in possessing 
a peculiarly suitable soil than they have been 
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from a. very geneml belief, in surrounding' coun- 
tries, that bulbs c&n be no >vhere else cultivated 
with success. This idea, so favourable lo the 
Dutch trade, has, however, been doubted, and 
now is proved to be fallacious. For, though 
there is do where else iu Europe such exten- 
sive tracts of comparatively rich saud as they 
have in Holland, which could be appropriated 
to the cultivation of flower-roots, yet, for all 
the purposes of the British florisi, the soii can be 
imitated with but little expense or trouble. It is 
not the natuml soil that the Haarlem florists 
trust to ; they form their compost for the propa- 
gation of, as we do for flowering, Ihem ; and 
there is no question, hut that hyacinths, as well 
as other bulbs, may be as well cultivated in 
Enfrland, especially near the const, as Ihey are 
in Holland. 

One circumstance, however, must not be tbr- 
golten : fuU-siKed bulbs imported from Hol- 
land, or from any other country, will thrive bel- 
ter, only from change of sir nnd other circum* 
slaaoeBt litaa hooie-bred bulbs, hmHbi or sead^^ . 
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any kind ; exactly iis English bulbs, &c, would 

do if exported to Holland. Bui, independent of 

I Dhange of place, hyacinths may be cultivated any 

where in the same latitudes, provided they are 

I properly treated. This has been confirmed bj 

men of (he first ability and veracity. 

' most suitable soil for this plant is a free 

[ ■ rich sand, or sandy loam. This is evident from 

I the character of that preferred for it in Holland, 

L and the experience of (hose in this connlry who 

e marie the cultivation of the hyacinth their 

[ Btudy. Saline qualitieB, which impregn the air 

. Holland, and also the soil, which has been 

I -fihiefiy reclaimed fi-om the ocean, are snpposed to 

I. be peculiarly necessary and favourable to the 

I growth; and, from a recent trial by tlie ingenious 

LE published in the Gardener's Maga- 

, it seems to be clear, that a mode- 

B'tate quantity of salt employed in the compost is 

uitable in^^redienl. 

That water contains much of the elemental 

r the plant is evident from the perfection 

' are flowered ta \U lbs 'gxosi'i.vcft v& 
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therefore perfectly right, in storing the compost 
with matters retentive or attractive of that ele- 
ment, virhich both rotten cow-dung and salt de- 
cidedly are ; and placing a stratum of the former 
at ten inches below the bulbs is also most rational. 

The soil prepared for the hyacinth in this 
country is an imitation of that used by the Dutch 
florists; it is composed of four barrowfuls of fresh 
maiden sandy loam ; one ditto well rotten cow- 
dung ; two ditto leaf-mould, well reduced ; two 
ditto sea or river sand ; and to this is added one 
barrowful of old night-soil, all well incorporated 
together. This is said to retain its virtues for 
three years ; but an annual addition of the in- 
gredients near the surface will always be accept- 
able to the bulbs, more especially to those reared 
on the same spot. 

Maddock*s compost is made of one barrow- 
ful of coarse sea or river sand ; one ditto sandy 
oam ; half ditto rotten cow-dung two years old ; 
and a quarter ditto of leaf-mould. 

Mr. Campbell, in Gardener's Mag., No. VIII., 
asserts, as a general axiom, that wherever the 
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onion will thrive, the - hyacinth will succeed. A 
well-trenched free soil, with a liberal allowance 
of rotten dung turned in, as well as laid three 
inches thick over the surface, are the only means 
employed by this successful florist to insure fine 
bloom, unfailing bulbs, and luxuriant true pro- 
geny. 

Hyacinths may be raised from seed ; but it is 
a tedious process, and the chance of obtaining 
superior sorts very precarious. Seeds are chosen 
from the handsomest single, or rather semi- 
double, flowering plants, when the capsule be- 
comes yellow and the seeds black. The stem 
with the seeds should be kept in a dry and airy 
place till the time of sowing, which may be done 
either in the end of October or begin ing of 
March. A deep box, filled with the common 
compost, serves as a seed-bed ; the seeds, when 
sown, are covered about half an inch. The box 
must be kept in a warm place during winter, and 
defended from frost. After two years, and on 
the approach of winter, the little bulbs should 
have an additional covering of compost, and in 
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the tliird year may bi- taken up, and afterwards 

managed as offsets. 

Offsets are managed by being kept in nursery- 
beds till Ihey become of full size, which they 
usually do in the third or fourth year. 

Hyacinlhs, whether raised froni seeds or ofT- 
seU, have an infancy, youth, and mature age. 
The first is that fi-om the time they are inde- 
pendent beinjj.'s till they flower; the next stage is 
from their first flowering till they arrive at their 
utmost vigour and volume; and the last is that 
natural size which they continue to assume so 
long as they continue in health and free fi-om 
accident, and which (barring accidents) may be, 
by the assistance of art, prolonged fur ever. It 
is true, that a full-grown bulb shews at last a 
kind of decrepitude ; but this appears to be 
caused by mismanagement, or want of change 
of Boi1 or situation, rather than to any natural 
exhaustion of the vital principle. 

It is quite rational to conclude, however, that 
(he hyacinth, like all other vege lab les, may fall 
into a. kind of old age, and at last become eatiiict. 
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Sten the sturdy oak, the towering; produce of 

foe hundred years, though ils progeny may 

1 thousand acres roiuid, al hist crumbles 

Ifkto dust ! I 

1 Holland, a full-grown bulb is said I 

E in perfection for a dozen years: 

Ktontry it has been long erroneimsly believed. I 

lat they do not continue more than two or ihree, 

: mistake is much in favour of the Dutch J 
^mmercial florists ; and it is a pily that British 
s should be swayed by it. Surely a full- ] 
i bulb will continue its vigour till its owil<| 
1 take its place; unless, indeed, their I 
culture costs more than new-imported ones. 

This error, about the deterioration of bulbs, 
has chiefly arisen fron the belief that bulh 
permanent ; that the bulb of last year wi 
planted in this, and again in the following. 
the identity is only apparent, not real; that parCB 
of the bulb which flowered last year is perished'^ 
and gone, except a small portion of the bases of 
its leaves, which now form the outer coat of this 
year's bulb; and this, which now looks so plump 
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and perfecl, will be almost invisible when taken 
up in the ncRt. The outer coats of the hyacinth 
are discharged gradual]; and imperceptibly, the 
increments of the bulbs are added from within, 
aad,conse(iuen(1y, the transmutation is invisible. 
The suitableness at' the soil and situation in 
which a hyai:intb is placed not only assists tile 
bulb of the present year to expand itself with tlie 
greatest vigour, but also indirectly invigorates 
and stimulates the incipient successor into 
greater Tolume and power lo expand itself in its 
turn. The soil is therefore theprintipal auxiliary 
oftheflorist. By the constitution and components 
of this, all the changes produced in the amplitude 
and colours of the flowers, compared with their 
natural simplicity, is to be attributed. The dou- 
ble hyacinth is a child of art ; and when we con- 
sider the vast difference that eiists between this 
and it<t diminutive original in the wilda of Per- 
sia or Greece, we cannot but admire the florist's 
skill or labour in accomplishing such results ; 
especially as the art is progressing, and prubablj 
BtiUfar from p 
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The bed for hyacinths should be prepared for 
their reception during the month of September. 
The natural soil, whether suitable or not, should 
be trenched three feet deep, for reasons before 
given. Of -whatever description it may be, 
eighteen inches of the surface should be removed 
to make way for a previously prepared compost. 
If the bed be raised by boarding, the natural 
bottom on which it stands should be suffi- 
ciently loosened, in order that the whole mass 
of compost and earth under the bulbs be of the 
same texture or consistence. The bed, whether 
boarded or not^ should be made up to within 
three inches of the desired height, and smoothed 
into form to receive the roots. 

St. Crispin's day (25th October) is a good 
time for planting. If the bulbs are put in much 
earlier, except in countries farther north than 
London, they may be hurt by being too much 
advanced in mid-winter; and if kept out of 
ground after this time, they begin to vegetate in 
the drawers, or on the shelves ; which, if they 
do, it has a tendency to weaken them. 

g2 
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Single-fioweved hyacinths may be planled 
earlier, and will blow earlier than the double 
ones; on which account they are usiiallyplanted 
by themselves. 

The beds are commonly made four feet wide, 
which allows six rows to be planted lengthways, 
at the distance of eight inches asunder, leaving 
four inches between the oulside rows and the 
sides of the bed : the distance between bulb and 
bulb in the rows is also eight inches. 

The bulbs should be placed on and covered 
with white sand, as directed for tulips ; this 
being considered as a preservation from damp 
and insects. They are then covered with com- 
post three inches thick, if the surface is to re- 
ceive no other covering; but if intended to be 
covered with two or three inches of wcU-rotlea 
dung about the beginning of December, a 
covering of one inch thick of cam|iost will be 
sufficient. Another mode of covering I have 
practised, which is to cover the bulbs, in the 
first place, with about two inches of compost; 
and, before the frost sets in, adding a top cover- 
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in^ of fine sifted and perfectly decayed bark, 
about one inch thick. This assists lo keep off 
the frost in winter and the bed cool during 
the flowering season. It also allows of a harm- 
less practice of showing- the flowers to the 
greatest advantage ; viz, g'ivitig the surface a 
slight watering about an hour before tbe flowers 
are to be shown to company. A dark-coloured 
back-ground ia thus given to the flowers, and a 
freshness lo their colours which is truly pleasing 
and well worth the lahour. 

It is not the practice to water bulbs at any 
period of their growth; and certainly, if the 
compost contains substances which are retentive 
■ of humidity, or if there be a layer of moist dung 
at the proper distance below, it is perhaps unne- 
ry during the short period of their spring 
['growth. Otherwise, I see no reason why the 
hyacinth should be denied the " vernal showers," 
80 invigorating to ail vegelation. 

on as the points of the leaves appear above 
[ ground, hoops should be fised, and mais or can- 
|"VHB8 coverings laid ready to be used against the 
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occtiitence of very severe frost, heavy snow, or 
violent rain. Slight frost or raixi does no injury ; 
indeed there is more fear of over-coverins: and 
preventing a full share of air and light than of 
over-exposing the bed to the weather. 

If a bulb be fiY>zen through, it and the flower 
will be killed, though the offsets may escape ; and, 
if the exterior coats only be frozen, a diminished 
stem and flower will afterwards be produced; btit 
few or no leaves. This, it may be observed, is a 
circumstance frequently witnessed in vegetation, 
and particularly bulbs. If the exterior of a bulb 
be chilled by cold, or over-dried by warm air, its 
central and more vital part, being free from in- 
jury, pushes forth before the leaves, and seems to 
engross the whole vigour of the system. So, we 
sometimes see, under the influence of the mid- 
day sun, the flowers of a plant remain erect and 
rigid, while its leaves are flaccid and drooping ; 
because the flowers depend on the central vesseb, 
which are less exposed to desiccation than the ex- 
terior. Branches of evergreen trees, as the holly 
for instance, when denuded of every leaf, and 
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fast verging to decay, will put forth their flowers 
as the last effort of life : even the pine-apple 
plant shows the same phenomenon. 

Jt is well, therefore, to defend from severe 
frost; though, during the months of January, 
February, and March, as much free air must be 
admitted as the state of the weather will permit. 

In ordinary seasons, it will be towards the 
1st of April that the flowers will begin to shew 
colour. The awning should now be erected, to 
guard against the effects of too much sun. It is 
needless to reiterate how much shading enhances 
the pleasure and continues the beauty of a hya- 
cinth-bed. It gives time to examine and admire 
their distinguishing characters, and inspect their 
respective excellencies. It is desirable the col- 
lection should come into flower together; and, to 
accomplish this, the accurate florist takes care to 
plant the early blowers a little deeper than the 
late ones. 

The next attention which the flowers require 
is to be prepared with propping-sticks and ties. 
The former should be made of oak or deal, three- 
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eighths of an inch diameter, and pointed at bot- 
tom, tapering off towards the top, painted green, 
and sixteen or eighteen inches in length. These, 
stuck in with care behind the bulb, are necessary 
for the support of the flowers when their weight 
bends the stem. Green worsted tics are the least 
conspicuous : encompassing both prop »nd stem 
in loose collars, they rise with the growth of the 
latter wi(houl confining it in any part. 

Thus prevented from fdljing by the props, 
and defended from sun and wind by the awning, 
the flowers will cautinue for nearly three weeks a 
pleasing and interesting spectacle. The healthy 
freshness of their forms, the splendour of their 
colours, and iheir grateful sweetness of scent, 
are a fascinating treat even to those the most 
dead to the charms of Nature: but to the lover 
of flowers, or genuine florist, it is a gralilication 
of ihe highest order, enhancing all ihe other 
enjoyments of life. 

Soon as the general beauty of the bloom is 
over the awning should be immediately removed, 
in order that the plants may enjoy the full air and 




and I 
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light ; for, if the weather has been such during 
the bloom that it has been much used, the heallli 
of the plants will he somewhat impaired. They 
will not have that constitutional vigour which a 
full share of air and light would have imparted ; 
and theretbre should be exposed as soon as 
possible. The hoops may however he replaced, 
€0 allow of covering with mats, &e, iu case of 
excessive rain. 

When the stems and leaves become yellow 
and withered, which usually happens in about a 
month after the bloom, the bulbs should be taken 
iipand laid on the surface of the bed, and lightly 
covered with sand or with part of the compost. 
If it be a named collection, each bulb is taken up 
and laid on the same spot sideways, and there 
irered over for the space of three weeks, to 
called; that is, lulled into perfect 
Tepose before they are consigned to their places 
:-boses. When the time arrives to do 
this the bulbs are taken up one by one, the dead 
of the stem and leaves are cut off close, 
le loose skins and fibres cleaned away, and the 
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largest offsets separated, which, with the bulb 
and tally, are placed in their respective cells in 
the drawer. In the drawers they are exposed to 
the dry air of a room till all perceptible moisture 
is dried up, when they are again placed in the 
cabinet, to remain till planting time. This or- 
derly way of disposing the bulbs prevents all 
confusion or chance of mixture, and saves much 
trouble in papering and numbering in the com- 
mon way. But, where the collection is not 
named, the bulbs, when first taken up, may be 
laid out of the way in any bye corner to ripen, 
leaving the bed clear for any other purpose of the 
flower-gardener. 

Where no bulb-case or cabinet is used, they 
may be kept on dry shelves in moderate temper- 
ature, either in paper or without 

Collections of hyacinths are kept up by sup- 
plies of offsets from the nursery-beds, or by pur- 
chases from the seed-shops. Florists reckon that 
one in twelve is lost every year by accidents, in- 
sects, or disease. 

The properties cf afine double hyacinth, — ^The 
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stem should be strong:, tail, erect, supporting nu- 
merous large bells, each supported by a short 
stnmg peduncle or foot-stalk in an horizontal 
position, so that the whole may have a compact 
pyramidal form, with the crown or uppermost 
bell perfectly erect. 

The bells should be large and perfectly dou- 
ble ; ]. e. well filled with broad, bold petals, ap- 
pearing to the eye rather convex than flat or con- 
cave: they should occupy about one half the 
length of the stem. 

The colours should be bright, whether plain 
red, white, blue, or yellow, or variously diversi- 
fied in the eye : the latter give additional lustre 
and elegance to the fiower. 

Strong bright colours are in general preferred 
to such as are pale : there are, however, many 
rose-coloured, pure white, and light blue hya- 
cinths in high estimation. 

Some sorts consist of petals of different co- 
lours; such as light reds, with deep or red eyes ; 
whites, with rosy, blue, purple, or yellow eyes ; 
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and yellow, with purple in the eye, &c. : otherB 
aa^ajn have their petals stri|)ed, or marked down 
the centre with a paler or deeper colour, which 
has a pleasing cSect. 

It sometimes happens, and with some sorts 
more than others, that two stems are produced 
from the same root : one is generally consider- 
ably taller and stronger than the other, " When 
this is the ease, the weaker may be cut off near 
the ground, soon after it makes its appearance, 
or suffered to bloom, and its bells be intermixed 
with the lower ones of the taller stem, so dex- 
terously as to appear like one regular pyramid 
of hells." 

This last^menlioned circumstance is a sign of 
the superior vigour of the plant: in fact, it is 
nothing less than the flower of the next as well 
as Ihat of this year coming together; so that the 
third of the series will succeed to the place of the 
second. This exuberance of growth is very 
frequently Hcen in cottage- gardens, where the 
bulbs have been but recently introduced, in the 
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absence of all floricultural art; showiug most 
decidedly how much the hyacinth, like almost 
all other plants, delights in a change of situation 
and of soil. 
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NARCISSUS TAZETTA. 

POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS. 

Class, HEXANDRIA. Order, MONOGYNIA. 

Natural Order, AMARYLLIDE^. 



The next bulbous-rooted flowering plant in 
order and estimation is the polyanthus-narcissus. 
It is a more robust plant than either the tulip or 
hyacinth ; consequently requires less care in ma- 
nagement and preservation. In the structure, 
mode of growth, and manner of reproduction, it 
resembles the hyacinth in every respect ; and the 
directions for the cultivation of the one are 
equally applicable to the other. Hyacinth com- 
post suits them well : the richest portion below, 
and the bulbs themselves placed in a lighter- 
surface stratum. 

There is a considerable importation of these 
bulbs, from both Holland and Italy, every year; 
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chiefly for the purpose of being flowered in 
pots and glasses for the decoration of drawing' 
rooms and conservatories. This trade affluence 
encourages, because it is convenient. The 
British cultivator, however, whether private or 
commercial, is not compelled to have recourse 
to an imported supply, so long as he can obtain 
from his own management as perfect bulbs as can 
be had from abroad; always excepting the effect 
of change of place, which has a very powerful 
influence on the energies of plants. 

When polyanthus-narcissus are planted in 
beds or borders it is customary to let them re- 
main for two or three years without removal. 
But this is not the best management ; because 
the offsets become numerous, and, remaining 
attached to the system, withdraw a part of the 
vigour which it is desirable should be expended 
only in the production of the flower of the present 
year, or in increasing the size of the successor- 
bulb of the next The Dutch florists take them 
up every year, as they do their other bulbs ; by 
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which meHiaa they concentrate the growth, ana 

so briag better (i. e. larger) samples to nmrket. 

There is a special difTereace in the management 
of private and commercial growers, as regards 
the polyanthus-narcissus. The former cultivates 
for the suite of the bloom ; the latter chiefly 
for propagation. To propagate with success, 
and ensure a. return of large bulbs which will 
flower well, no flowers should be allowed to 
expand the previous season. Pinching off the 
flower-stalk stimulates the growth of the other 
parts, and furnishes, for the next year, bulbs in 
no degree inferior to newly imported ones. The 
private grower, in order to have always a respect- 
able succession, should therefore deny himself 
the gialiflcation of a full bloom this year, for a 
partly fine bloom in the next. By dividing hi» 
stock into blowei's and breeders, alternating in 
station and treatnieut with each other, and by 
carefully nursing the largest offsets, he may al- 
ways maintain a'gx>od collection. 

Cutting off the leai'es of this plant is p:trticu- 
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larly interdicted by florisls. This rule is c 
regarded ia England than it appears to be oa ' 
the continent. The Dutchmen are less tender 
of the foliiige than we are ; nor do they seem to 
attribute to the leaves that [jeciiiiar Tunctioa 
which is given them by tlie botanical physiolo- 
gists of this country. Perhaps certain ideas, 
like diseases, arc endemical. Out as (o the 
question whether or not the cutting olT the 
ts while in vigorous growth be detrimental, 
: can be do doubt uf the affirmative. In 
case, Nature shows what is right. Every 
net member of a plant is certainly necessary 
B each and all the other parts- And although 
t may direct or regula,te the tendencies of 
i of members, no distinct member contri- 1 
mting to the growth can be talien away without 
lajury. 

The first of October is the proper season for 
planting the polyantims- narcissus. The bulbs 

E.:i..i..i,i be put four or five inches deep in the 
1 ; and, during severe frost, should have 
Dg of old bark, dry fern, or mats; as the J 
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points of their leaves are liable to lie killed i 
too much exposed. 

When in flower, shading is necessary to pro- 
long their beauty ; and, when the leaves become 
yellow, the bulba may be taken up, dried, and 
stored. 

There are several varieties of this narcissus, 
all of which require the same management, and 
which, indeed, is suitable for the whole of this 
extensive family, Irom the delicate jonquil up to 
the rustic daffodil. 

All the lily and fritillary tribes that are suifi- 
cientty hardy— crown imperials, martagonSj&c. — 
may be cultivated by means similar to what have 
been recommended for (he precedin|>;. The 
white and orange are so hardy, that they are met 
with as old standards in every garden. It is a 
wonder that seedling varieties have not yet been 
had, by cross impregnation, from those two spe- 
cies. The smaller species nhould be planted in 
patches ur beds by tliem°«lves. 

There are many bulbs of minor importance and 
character, which have always a place in the flowai^ I 
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garden ; but as they are easy of culture, and 
thrive in almost every situation, they need no 
particular notice, further than to observe, that, 
whatever has been advanced relative to the 
conformation, peculiar properties, or habits of 
bulbs in general, are applicable, more or less, to 
all kinds, whether superior or inferior. Of these, 
the snow-drop, various sorts of hyacinth, squills, 
bulbocodium, uvularia, crocus, corn-flag, &c. are 
among the number, and all well known. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the crocus and corn- 
flag can be ranked as bulbs, they partaking 
more of the character of tubers than of bulbs. 
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OF 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BED FLOWERS. 



The distinction between bulbs and tubers is 
not very well defined. If only those were called 
bulbs in the sense in which Evelyn uses the 
term, i. e. tunicated, or composed of abbreviated 
leaves, there would be no confusion. The 
introduction of the term bulbous solidus^ by the 
early botanists, has led to much uncertainty 
in subsequent descriptions. The first of this 
character to be noticed is the 



ANEMONE CORONARIA. 

POPPT. on CROWN ANEMONE. ' 

t, POLYANDRIA. Ohdeh, POLTGTNIA. 
iL OnnEH, RANUNCUL4CE-E. 

The brilliance and variety of colours displayed^ 
lib the flowerB of this half-hardy e?(otic, ha^ 
p^ttracted the notice of the florist, and raised it t) 
the rank of a bed-flower. It is one of those whose 
extreme delicacy of structure slirinks from the 
, fill! blaze and withering effects of a summer sun, 
I jind therefore is dcBliued by Nature to come forth 
I under the mild temperature and liglit of a vernal 
uliy. The rigour of our winters, which is 
^txtreme than that of their native habitat, im 

« the florist a particular cari^ in the management^, 1 
Ito give these strangers all the advantages of our ' 
v'temperate climate, while they are defended Irom 
Ktiie severity in the early, or occasional dryness 
^ the latter, part of their seasonal life. 
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The natural history of the anemone is briefly 
this : — It reals in summer ; and, soon as the au- 
tumnal rains set in, it comes into action, expauds 
its leaves and flowers (probably during- our win- 
ter), and ripens its seed in the spring : when 
these decay, the vitality becomes stagnant, and 
remains aecure in the bosom of the tuber. 

Thus, while the generality of plants are 
prompted into action by ihe return of spring, to 
be perfected by the increased heat and light of 
summer, the anemone is one of those that shuns 
the warm season, remaining donnant till the 
parching heats are past Many plants are simi- 
larly actuated. It has been already observed, that 
- some flowers cannot bear the hghl, if combined 
with a high dec^ree of heat : but no conjecture 
has been offered why this must needs be so. I 
shall here, therefore, risk an opinion, and an 
opinion only, on the subject : — 

'' Nature does nothing in vain." Every plant 
is fitted for the circumstances of the climate of 
which it is a native. Tropical trees are scarcely 
affected by a change of seasons, though they are 
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by cbanges of weather; the greater number, 
under their conlinual summer, are harcDy suscep- 
tible of a cbange of temperature. But the plants 
of the temperate and frigiid zones feel summer and 
winter, ia nhich they are alternately in motiun 
snd at rest. Each plant presents its flowers 
1 that part of the year for which the consti- 
tution and texture of their blossoms are besi 
adapted. Many icosandrious and polyatidrious 
plants, irom the attenuated structure of their sta- 
mens and pistils, are unsuited to bear the direct 
and parching rays of the sun, and, flierefure, 
;Kpanded early in (he spring or summer. 
Tbia, it appears, is necessary ibr the safely of the 
flowers from heat; and such plants from warmer 
latitudes, having this natural impulse, come forth 
with UB so early, as to jeopardize their existence, 
- end be wholly cut off by frost. To mention a 
I few instances, by way of proof: — hotanists have 
I ' long &ga noticed the peculiar precaution, if I may 
o call it, of the cactus "Tandiflora blowing only 
(I the night. The fruit-grower laments this 
I his most delieaJg 
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trees ; and the florist must bestow considemble 
labour and skill to check or defend this 
propensity in his favourite auemoiies. 

The Quemoiie is propagated, aud new varie- 
ties are obtained, by sowing the seed. This 
should be chosen from the best old flowers im< 
pregnated with semi-double flowers, having the 
desirable properties of rich colour uod fine form. 
The seed, being volatile, siiould be gathered as it 
ripens, and preserved in a dry place till the month 
of January, when it should be sown. It requires 
to be prepared for sowiug by being mixed with 
and well rubbed in sand, to divest it of its downy 
covering. The seed-bed should be composed 
entirely of fresh garden ground or loam, from 
twelve to eighteen inches deep, which has been 
well aerated, to free it from earth-worms and 
insects. And, lor the better security against 
these, a layer of (juick-lime, three inches thick, 
should be laid in the bottom of the bed : and, to 
prevent the approach of slugs or worms to the 
surface, the outskirts of (he bed should be fre- 
quendj sprinkled viUt lime or mH water. 
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II A shallow one-light frame is necessary for 
file defence and nurture of the seedlings. In 
tiiis, when the soil is settled and levelled, sow 
ttte seeds thickly and equally, and press them 
iota the earth with a board, or back of a Bpn.de. 
The bed should be, and kept, rather moist. 

I While tile seeds are vej^etalinfr, the glass-light 
should be kept close; atid as they swell and force 
Uiemselves above ground, a slight covering of 
(oam may he sJt\ed oti from time to time, till 
tbe seeds are hidden. Air must be given on all 
occasions, when the weather permits, soon as the 
plants begin to appear; and, should the bed 
become too dry, it must be lightly watered. If 
Ihe surfete appear crusted when the seedlings are 
rising, it must be cautiously lnosened with the 
point of a stick, to give freedom to the plants. 
This treatment must be contimied till the leaves 
l>egin to die off; and when they are quite wfe^ 
thered, the tubers may be taken up. 
As these small roots are irregular in form, and ' 
of a dingy colour, they are not readily ibund, un- 
less two or three inches of the surface be passed 
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through a fine brass wire sieve, lo separate them 
from the mould. A more expeditious way is hy 
washing it away in water. For this purpose a 
wide tub of water is used ; the sieve containing 
the mould and roots, partly emerged iii this, is 
trundled; the earth falls through, leaving the 
rools to be picked out, dried, and stowed away in 
a proper place, to be planted in due season. 

These seedlings, planted in a nursing-bed. 
will for Ihe most part flower the second year; 
all that are worthless may be discarded, and the 
best only kept to bre«d from, or take u place 
among the superiors. The finest double varieties 
are only procurable by a long course of succes- 
sional sowinijR from individuals of {.'ood colour, 
and which show a tendency to become double. 

The anemone may be also propagated by di- 
viding the tuber. When this becomes old, it rots 
in the centre; but as the vital crowns are dis- 
persed over the surface, any portion ^thereof, 
however small, containing a crown, if separated 
and planted, becomes a new plant. 

The sleep of the anemone enables the florist 
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to commence its seafion at any period during^ the 

autumn or winter months, Were he to imitate 

Nature closely, he would invariably choose the 

inth of October as the most proper in this 

country ; because they get into action before 

the hardest frost sets in, and which is considered 

as no small security; and thoug'h they must 

brave at] the severity of winter, still, if they 

re that protection which it is the business 

I of the florist to afford, they will succeed belter 

than if they had an artificial season forced upon 

them by deferring- the plantina; tiir two or three 

months. 

t it is argued, that tlie frequent covering 
required to repel the frnsl, is not only highly 
^^ injurious, but even risks the existence of the 
^^fe plant ; and therefore some persons prefer spring 
^^B pbnting, as the safest practice. But it should 
^H be remembered that the anemone is a winter, 
^^M not a ^ring plant ; requiring, in its own climate, 
^^m a season of at least five months' continuance; 
^^M whereas, with us, if planted in February, it has 
^^1 only a season of three months, which 
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a, period fo allow the full development of the 
fioivers, and necessary enlargement of the tuber; 
the sudden arrival of our summer checks the 
growth and hastens on a premature torpidity. 

I am, therefore, decidedly of opinion, as well 
from Ihe nature of the anemone itself as from 
the concurring testimony of many successful 
growers, that the middle of October is the proper 
time for planting. The hazards of the winter 
must be guarded against with the requisite 
attention, by defending the bed from severe 
frost, without depriving it of a fiiH portion of 
air. How this may be done requires only a 
few words. 

Few persons, acquainted with the effects of 
frost on vegetation, but are aware that cold air 
descends perpendicuJarly, or, as it is explained 
by some meteorological writers, htal is radiated 
troRi the earth vertically. Heat, a positive, and 
cold, a negative quality, do not, from their 
e&cts, appear to be muck diUused laterally. A 
coping on a wall defends the fruit-trees under 
it; a tilin mat will repel frost that, without Its 
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iaterpositioii, would have been iatal: a dense 
I cloud, floating high above the earth, slietters 
the ground und plants below. Coverings for 
r anemones, thererore, should be placed at game 
distance (say two feel) above the surface of the 
i the sides being lef\ open for the admission 
of air, except in frosty winds (called black 
frosts), a curtain should be added on the wind- 
ward side. Stakes, driven in the ground, and 
connected by a surrounding riul, will serve to 
bear straw mats of sufficient thickness to be 
I rolled on and olT as they are needed, whi( 
. will be protection enough. 

The habits of the anemone, as being a pro- 
duction of the moistest season of (he year, seems 
[ to point out the soil most congenial to it ; viz. a, 
I mellow rich loam. The success of many culti- 
[ valors who have published Iheir experience yields 
mple proof, if proofs were wanting, of the snit- 
, ableness of such soil. It is such as absorbs and 
retains an equable degree of moisture, without 
repletion or deficiency. And, though surface- 
mtter be neither naluraljyueceasary nor suitable. 
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yet a substralum of rich and perniaiienlly humid 

soil appears to be indispensable. 

In forming the bed, thererore, tlie florist has 
only to loosen the bottom sufficiently deep ; and, 
about eight inches from the surface, let strong 
loam and rotten dung be mixed, to form the sub- 
stratum, and on this a surface-layer of lighter 
loam to receive the tubers. 

The bed being formed and levelled, drills are 
drawn across about five inches asunder, in which 
the roots are placed, crowns upwards, four inches 
or more apart, according to their size, and cover- 
ing them as near as possible about two inches 
deep. Sometimes sand is strewed under and 
over the tubers ; but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Having already adverted to the winter ma- 
nDgemeDt,the nest thing in course is what should 
be attended to before and at the time of flower- 
ing. If the winter has been mild and without 
much frost and snow, and all other circumstances 
favourable, the plants, in the course of llie spring, 
will be looking well. If the month of Mafeb, 
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i happens, has been dry, the bed 
should be examiued ; und if the sur&ce has be- 
come loose, it should be stined; a little fi^sh 
lo&m added, and pressed close to the plants. 
The subsoil should also be examined ; and if it 
appears not sufliciently damp, a good soaking of 
manured water should be immediately given. 
I wrong to wait for indications I'rom the 
leaves of a want of water, because leaves attached 
o a bulb or tuber show a vigour which does not 
jntirely arise from the state of the soil; and 
therefore the soil should be examined and treated 
accordingly. If insects of any kind have taken 
possession, they should be <(1sladged. 

When approaching to flower, unless suRicient 
occasional watering may be 
necessary ; and, as they come forward in bloom, 
both shading and watering will be required, 

If the weather at this time be tine and dry, 
the tubers, after flowering, will ripen regularly of 
themselves; but, if cold and wet, it will be ne- 
cessary to protect the bed from rain : otherwise, 
the tubers vrill be kept in a state of excitement, 
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and be thereby enfeebled for future exertioa. 
This is a material point in the culture of the 
anemone, and deserves particular attention. It 
seems that our siunmer should resemble their 
own ; that is, to commence so as to stop their 
growth instantaneously, and allow the tubers to 
ripen in perfect drought. Chetkiug all growth 
by such means, the leaves will soon begin to 
change colour; and, about a mouth after the 
bloom, the lools may be taken up, carefully 
cleaned, dried, and stored up. 

The projiertUx of a Jtite double anvmoite. — 
" The stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, 
not less than nine inBheshigh. 

" The blossom, or corolla, should be al least 
two and a half inches in diameter, consisting of 
an exterior rowof large, substantial, wcll-rouiided 
petals or guard-leaves, at first horizontally ex- 
tended, and then turning a little upwards, so as 
to form a broad, shallow cup, the interior part of 
which should contain a great number of long, 
small petals, imbricating with each other, and 
rather reverting from the centre of the flower : 
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there are a great number of slender stamens, 
intermixed with these petals; but they are short, 
and not easily discernible. 

^The colours should be clear and distinct 
when diversified in the same flower, or brilliant 
and striking if it consists only of one colour, as 
blue, crimson, or scarlet, &c.; in which case, the 
bottom of the exterior petals is generally white ; 
but the beauty and contrast are considerably 
increased when both the exterior and interior are 
regularly marked with alternate blue and white, 
pink and white, &c. stripes, which in the broad 
petals should not extend quite to the margin.' 
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RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS." 

GARDEN RANUNCULUS. 

LjisE, POLYANDRIA. Ohder, POLYGTNIA, 

N.Ti'mi. Obbeh, RANUNCULACE^. 



The natural history of the ranunculus or 
frogwort is so inuch like that of the anemone, 
that what has been said of the one is quite 
applicable to the other. Tliey are natives of the 
same latitude: are perfected in the same season ; 
thrive in the same soil; and succeed under the 
Game management. 

The ranunculus, however, ranks rather higlier 
than the anemone, because of ihe very rich and 
varied colouring' of its full turbinated llowers ; 
and though perhaps not quite so hardy, is 
flowered with equal facility, and when in flower, 
is more permanent. 

New varieties tae obtained from seed in the 
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same way, and by similar management, ! 

sedforthe anemone; indeed, no two distinct 
genera can be more alike in habitude and consti- 

■ tution. The whole family of the ranunculi, from 
the fluviatalis to the arvensis, affect humidity,, 

, both of soil and atmosphere. 

Different caltivalors have different iipini 
to the best time for planting the ranunculus. It 
is, however, very generally admitted, lliat autumn 

I planting is most seasonable, provided the rigours 

j rf winter can be sufficiently guarded against. 

' That the autumn is also the moat natural season, 
baa been already shown (and it is trusted 
proved); and by the mode suggested of shelter- 
ing with elevated straw mats, all the objections 
to autumn planting are answered. It is proper 

, to add, however, that apring'planted beds will 

I Bueceed ; and with judicious management, do 
constantly succeed, when circumstances of soil, 

, situation, and season, are favourable. If the first 
months of the year be temperate and moist, 
no bleak easterly winds to dry the earth and 
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air, the iloners will attain considerable perfection, 
But Ihe tubers, it is more than iirobable, will not 
be so strong to flower the following year. The 
store of vigour in the tuber is eshauBted by the 
excitement of the spring season in a degree 
greater than there is time for nn equal replenish- 
ment: and itmay be safely repeated, that success 
from spring- plan ting is only in a degree, and 
certainly less than would follow equally fortunate 
au tum n-plan ti n g. 

There are only a few particulars in which the 
management of the ranunculus differs from that 
of the anemone. The first is in preparing the 
seed for sowing, which instead of being separated 
b; rubbing amongst sand, is scraped from the 
receptacle with a blunt knife; dividing it so as 
not two or more remain together in the hu.iks. 
The next particular is in the planting ; that care 
be taken not to bury the tubers deeper than an 
inch and a half. The bed, too, besides the natural 
tendency of such a compost to settle closely to- 
gether, should be, in some degree, consolidated by 
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the action of the spade, to resist the entrance of 
air, which appenra to be less necessary to the roots. 
Before and when coming into bloom, the 
surface of the bed should be kept pretly solid iind 
moist b; mulching' and occasional watering with 
manured water. Shading- will preserve and 
prolong the beauty of the flowers ; and all 
Buhsequent treatment to be observed as directed 

Ranunculus tubers have been already de- 
scribed. They increase themselves by viviparous 
I progeny ; but the connecting runner between 
I the old and young plants is usually so short, that 
they appear as one and inseparable. This, how- 
ever, is not the case: if the runner be cut by 
(he point of a knife, neither tlie old uor young 
I one will be damaged ; and, by such means, the 
[ind may be multiplied without end. 
Tlie properties of a fine double ranunculus. — 
I "The stem should be strong, straight, and from 
\ eight to twelve inches high, supporting a large, 
well-formed blossom, at least two inches in dia- 
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meter, consisting of numerous petals, the largest 
at the outside, and gradually diminishing in size 
as they approach the centre of the flower, which 
should be well filled up with them, 

"The blossom should be hemispherical; its 
petals should be imbricated in such manner as 
neither to be too close and compact, nor too 
widely separated; but have rather more of a 
perpendicular than horiKontal ]X)sition, to display 
their colours with better effect. 

'* The petals should be broad, and have per- 
fectly entire, well-rounded edges: their colonis 
ataould be dark, richly clear, or brilliant, either 
consisting of one colour throughout, or be vari- 
ously diversified, on an ash, white, sulphur, or 
fire-coloured ground, or regularly striped, spotted, 
or mottled, in an elegant manner." 

There are more numerous varieties of double 
ranunculuses than of any other flower ; and it is 
one that may be flowered at almost any time of 
the year, merely by changing the time of plant- 
ing. "For a bloom in September or October, 
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plant about the middle of July. For a bloom all 
the season, commence in February, and plant 
every fortnight or three weeks ; in September, 
plant in a frame ^ and you will have a bloom 
about January or February." — H. Groom, in 
Trans. Hart Soc, 




PRIMULA AURICULA. 

GARDEN AURICULA. 

Class, PENTANDEIA. Ordp.k, SIONOGYKIA, 
NJTI-B.L OuDKu, PKIMLLACE.E. 



The auricula (or bear's eai) is the beau of 
the flower-garden; and, though a native of a 
poor aipine re^on, yet, when introduced into the 
more refined rauks of floral society, no other 
plant assumes a more gaudy dress, nor more 
capriciousness of laste und feeling. To gratify 
this artificial character and appetite, the florist 
ransocka every dcBcriptlou of mineral, vegetable, 
and animal matter — from the mildest maiden 
loam to the most filthy and aboininnble sub- 
stances — to furnish a repast to satisfy the palate 
and vitiated taste of this thstidjous fop of the 
floner-bed. Dtvesled of its native hardihood 
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lyheii brought into ihe sheltered imrterre, it be- 
comes too delicate and too much valued to be 
coiisIs;i)eiJ to the bosom of its mother earth. 
The breath and beams of heaven must not "visit. 
its face too roughly ;" requiring defence aa welti I 
from the summer heat as from the winter's cold. 
a vernal flowering plant; but, unlilte 
■bulbs and some other tubers, it is not a sleeper, 
whole art of floriculture there is nothing 
Ipore difficult than to gran the auricula plant 
i. great and vigorous size, and yet retard its 
wing flower till the proper season. This is 
oint requiring particular consideration ; and, 
tackily, the practical experience of eminent floriHtB 
n record, which, with some additional obaei^i ] 
DOS, will show the most approved means t 
lun this desirable i-esult. 

' The root of the auricula is a long, irregulai 

feranohinj tuber, iiirnished by fibrous pernianeni-j 

radicles, very much in the style of the iris family. 

IJt is increased by gradual elongation upwards, 
Rndasgroduallydyiugoff at tile bottom. Hence 
H ie the nature of the plant to rise out of the 
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ground, and consequently to be the better for 
earthing; up. When its " spurious stem,'' as it is 
called by aome writem, rises to a certain height, 
it, from laxity, reclines on the ground and there 
takes root, and in this manner naturally propa- 
gates itself. 

The apex of the principal and each of the 
other branchlets bear the leaves and a cluster of 
fiower buds, which are develo[)ed therefrom in 
irregular succession — the most central usually 
first, and then the next according to its strength 
or seniority. The base of each bud (and on 
which the leaves are sealed betiire they decay) is 
permanent, and becomes a component of the 
stem, entering intimaltdy inlo its organization. 
All the leaf buds are not developed while they 
are on the summit of the shoot, but remain dor- 
mant in the stem, from whence they occasionally 
issue as branchiels. Radicles proceed from all 
parts of the stem also, showing that any part of 
the stem may be nursed into a perfect plant 

It sometimes happens that the senior bud, 
containing the embryo flower, is acciilentaUj 
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either wholly or partially damaged. In either 
case it will immediately be succeeded by the next 
Id order. If the flower ooly of the first has sus- 
tained injury, it may come forth; but it will be 
defective in colour, though its succesBor will be 
perfect both in form and colour. 
^H That the auricula is partial lo dry afr and 
^H situations, is perfectly obvious from its history — 
^^H from experience in its cultivation — and particu- 
^^Flarly from that curious peculiarity of constitution 
^Hliy which it covers itself with dust. Whether 
^^V'thiB be an efBorescence of the esterior cuticle, or 
^^P m concreted exudation of its Juices, is, perhaps, 
not yet ascertained ; but it is quite rational to 
suppose, that it serves as a defence against rain. 
^^ Water " conglobing on the dust," is a circum- 
^^F tttance noticed by every body, and often alluded 
^^Kto by poets; and no doubt this elegant formation 
^^Vis a necessary provision of Nature for the preser- 
^^Fvation of the plant. At any rate, it furnishes an 
excellent jjractical lesson to the cultivator ; as it 
is one of those silent yet significant hints which 
dlould always be regarded by the practitioner as 
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assistintj in Ihe right treatment of tlie plants 
iinder his care. 

The auricula is propagated by seeds to pro- 
cure new varieties, and by slips, to multiply and 
continue the old favourite ones. 

In raising tliem from seed, the most import- 
ant part of the business is procuring in the first 
place the offspring of estimable kinds. I'he 
usual precautions are removing the breeders away 
from amongst the common and mixed sorts; 
placing them in the company of such only as 
possess valuable properties (a transfer of which 
would be desirable), and encouraging them by 
every practicable expedient to perfect their seeds. 
This is the simplest and easiest plan ; but no 
doubt new and much improved varieties might 
be obtained with much more certainly, and very 
little more trouble, by the ordinary means of 
cross impregnation. The manner of doing this 
has already liccn described; and nothing more 
need be added in this place, save the advice to 
choose varieties of Ihe finest forms and deepest 
coloura for the experiment: divrat them of theii 
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II anthers, and impregnate their stigmas with 
anthers of the various culoured sorts whose 
L tints, or position of tiuts, are wished to be con- 
I veyed. Or, if it be, as it often is, desirable that 
the properties of two good ones should be in- 
I lerblended, d'ossiiig the anthers of each to tlie 
stigmas of the other may ellect tlie object ; 
I always taking care that the organs arc in the 
I proper state I'or such manipulation, aud that 
I the plants, after impregnation, be sarely defended 
f Horn rain and ardent sunshine. 

The breeders are assisted to ripen their seed 
hy beiog pbeed in a situation and aspect uot 
[ liable to the vicissitudes of the weather or uf a 
mer day ; that is, where they may receive 
[ only the morning and eveuiug- sun, but not 
loon-tide heat, Decayed, or Bupernuroerary 
florets (or pips, as they are technically called) 
[ should be cut away, leaving only the most pro- 
ig to mature tlieir seed. When the eojisules 
become dry and brown, they should be gathered 
and kept in a cold and moderately damp, rather 
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than ID an over-dry place, till the moutb of 

January, when Ihe seeds should be sown. 

Boxes, large-sized pots, or seedling pans, are 
indifTerently nsed for seed-beds; and various 
stations are assigned them, as opiniou, or rather 
as convenience allows, Within strifiing, or hand- 
glasses—a cucumber-frame — the front of a green 
or dwelling-house near the glass — ur in a shel- 
tered place in the open air (the pots being covered 
with plates of window-glass) — are all recom- 
mended. But, certainly, the most expeditious 
way is raising the seedlings in a mild hot-bed, 
especial care being taken to guard against the 
warm steam. Such a stimulus brings up every 
perfect seed, and particularly the weakest, which 
generally turn out the best flowers; and which 
there is a chance of loaing, if no assistance be 
given by the application of artificial heat. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the 
effectual drainage of the pots, &c. intended for 
auriculas. The plant is very soon damaged by 
water becoming stagnant near its roots. Ai 
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oyster-sheli whelmed over the hole in the boltom 
of the pot, and this covered with a layer of small 
s(on«s or cinders, will readily allow all excess oi' 
water to escape. 

When the pots or boxes are thus drained and 
fiUert with the proper compost, it should be 
shalien and pressed smoothly down fiiU half an 
inch below the rim, leavins; the middle rather 
higher than round the sides. On the surlace 
■ &te seeds are dropped as regularly as possible, 
■tnA covered with finely siAed compost to the 
thickness of a crown piece. Water is given 
immediately, applying it as lightly as possible 
by a patent syringe or otherwise, so that the 
surface, or seeds, be not disturbed. Tile pots 
placed in their stations, and the glasses 
ipui on. Here they must be guarded against the 
■I^Toach of earth-worms and insects — ventilated 



I 



by occasionally taking off or raising the glasses ^^^H 

to prevent mouldiness — and gently watered oB ^^^| 

^H Aaded when either appears to be necessary. ^1 

^^1 All such attention must be continued up to I 
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thea pricked out, two inches apart, 
sized pots, iu which they are nursed till the 
month or August, when they are again trans- 
plaiiied singly into the scnallest sized pots, tjz. 
sixties, or three together at equal dislances, 
round the outside of forty-eights. Here rhey 
remain to flower; and tlien comes the most in- 
teresting period of their culture. The hopes and 
curiosity of ihe florist are wound up to the 
highest pitch. If be happens to have raised a 
fair portiua of third und fourth rates, he regrets 
neither his toil nor trouble, though he may have 
many pin-eyed flowers to reject : if a few second 
rates, he is highly gralilied ; hut if he has suc- 
ceeded in raising a prime superior iiower, he 
enjoys unqualified delight. 

Emmerton, tvho has written with much ahilily 
ami minuteness on the culture of the auricula, 
gives his advice as to tlie best itinds to breed 
from, viz. "To breed tine light-green, green, or 
grey-edged seedlings, plant two of Barlow's 
king, and four of Grimes's privateer, in a pot. 
To breed fine green-edged seedlings, lake three 
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Barlow's king, and three of PolUl's Highland 

To breed choice-liDted viulet grouiid- 

ijoured seedlings, with green edges, plant three 

nless's superb, and tliree of Fadin's victory, 

pot. To breed fine white-eyed seedlings, 

agether three of Sehooley's Mrs. Clarke, 

and three of Taylor's ineonijwrable, in one pot." 

Placing such kinds, or any others having like 

properties together, and further aiding ihe im- 

■nalion by manual assistance, would go (iir to 



Successful management of the auricula A 
pends very ranch on ihe suitableness of the con 
post prepared for it. It has been found by e 
perience, that the plant submits lo a high degree 
of cultivation ; and, like many others, it becomes 
in the garden entirely the child of art, and almost J 
a new being. Mr. Hogg has very justly saidJ 
however, that though a plant may be greatljr^l 
changed by cuhivatiou, it still retains some of its I 
aboriginal predilections ; and though the auriculoi I 
seems voluptuously wilUng to partake of what- j 
ever store of good things are provided for ili:« 
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roots, it persists on its natural propensity for 
pure air and dry situations ; insomuch, that no 
care or attention, it is said, can make it prosper 
in contrary ciTcutnstances. 

The different substances which havu heeii em- 
ployed in composing a soil for the auricula, are 
maiden or fresh loam ; the droppings of sheep, 
horses, or oxen ; desiccated or very old night- 
soil ; dung of pigeons, poultry, and particularly 
that of geese ; blood from slaughter-houses ; 
sugar-baker's scum; leaf mould; moor eftrtb; 
ashes of burnt vegetables ; and sea or river sand. 

Some curious cuUivatora have used certain 
portions of all these substances together ; but, as 
Mr. Hogg observes, rot to the advantage of their 
plants, but the reverse. One famous grower used 
only one-third loam, two-thirds sheep-dung and 
well rotted hay litter from sheep-houses, and one- 
tenth coarse sand. This answered the purpose 
well. Mr. Hogg's own compost is made of one- 
third fresh yellow loam, one-third well rotten 
cow-dung, one-lhird night-soil two years old, 
one-third leaf monld, and one-tenth sea or river 
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id, all well prepared and incorporaled toge- 

And though he, as opportimity ofTers, 

ndiscriminately the dung of sheep, horsey 

poultry, pigeons, night-soil, and blood, to 

compost heap, he yet seems to approve of the 

opinion of the Laiicushire florists, who maintain 

that the Londoners are too particular in Iheir 

choice of substances, und that a much simpler 

compositiou would answer the same end. At the 

time he approves Emniersou's compost of 

dung, blood, and night'Soil ; loam, and 

sugar- baker's scum, of each one-third, for top. 

dressing in February ; and recommends som& 

ihing similar for strong blooming plants. 

Such are the composts which florists haw 
;nd most suitable for the auricula. Their 
is fresb maiden loam, made light and porouH 
vegetable matter, as decayed straw, hay, 
rotten wood, and enriched by animal 
qualities contained in the ordure, blood, or other 
parts alter decomposition. To prevent composts 
becoming an abode or aestliog place for worms 
sod the larva of insects, they should be spriulkled 
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moderalely with hot lime and salt, and fre- 
quently turned and exposed to frost. Some im- 
portance is attached to the time they have been 
mixed ; some authors advise them not (o be used 
in leKs than two years. It certainly seems neces- 
sary that the crudities of the different ingredients 
should be somewhat neutralized, or at least qua- 
lified by frequent turning and exposure. Every 
flower-grower should have at command an abun- 
danl store of such matters, either separate or 
mixed up, to which he can have recourse on all 



Shiftini.—tbeie is a difference of opinion 
relative to the time of shifting the auricula. 
Maddock thought, and many other florists think, 
that the best season is that immediately after the 
flowering; becansethis, following the great effort 
of perfecting their bloom, finds the plants in a 
state of exhaustion or rest, and consequently 
better fitted to undergo such an operation. This, 
however, is an argument founded on their arti- 
ficial, rather than on their natural character; be- 
cause it is obvious that the ripening their 
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the grand object and effbrL of the auricula, aa 
ill as that of all other plants. If, therefore, 
ly have a. Bcason of rest, it must be after the 
tter event, not the furmer. For this, among 
ler reasons, I am decidedly of opinion that 
end of July, or the be^nning of the month 
of August, is the most natural as well as the most 
proper for shifting the auricula, in order to alTord 
fhem full time to be re-established in their flower' 
pots. It is at the same time necessary to 
that as the auricula is almost an ever-grow- 
ing plant, and less afiected by the change of sea- 
eons than most other plants are, the individual 
state of ea(;h should be at all times attended to. 
Some individual plants, from inherent vigour oi 
from peculiarly favourable circumstances, ad- 
vance before the others, and may require shifting 
from a smaller to a larger, or from a shallow to a 
deeper pot, at other than the regular season. A . 
luxuriant-growing plant may require to be di< ] 
Tested of ita slips and repotted two months be- 
fore or immediately after flowering; so that in 
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respect of llie auricula, general rules, however 

good, are not always applicable. 

At the general shifting', the state and contlilioii 
of each plant should be regarded and treated ac- 
cordingly. Such as have been previously shifted, 
and have improved in growth during the fnim- 
mer, will only require to be transferred lo larger- 
sized pots, reducing the ball a little by removing 
part of the old soil from the top and bottom, and 
repotting with fresh compost. Such as have im- 
proved but little, or remained slationary, should 
receive a more severe examination, by baying the 
whole of the ball shaken off", to see the trtate 
of the tuber and roots. Whenever there are 
signs of decay, the knife must be applied lo 
remove every vestige, whether dead or dying 
leaves, fibreH, or cankerous spots on the tuber ; 
all which defects should he cut or pared away. 
The balls of all should be reduced more or less 
according to their slate and the appearance of the 
roots. Such as appear sugged, compacted, and 
clingy should be entirely shaken off; but, if 
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I porous, sweet, and nell occupied by healthy libre^ 

I ttie upper snr&ce and part of ihe bottom only 

1 peed be taken away. The plants should be pot- 

l-ted so that their lower leaves be half an inch 

|i»bove the surface of the mould, and this nearly 

Lan inch below the edge of the pot. This depth 

I fo necessary, in order Co admit as large a top- 

I dressing as possible in the month of February, fl 

After being thus shifted and watered, the col* .. 

Ktion must be placed where there are full air 

Hid lig^ht, but defended from ardent or loog-coa- 

filmed sunshine, and also from heavy and immo- 

lerate rain, the drip of trees, and the approach of 

or creeping insects ; there to recover and 

take fresh root, uninfluenced by extreme changes 

_,!0f weather. 

It has already been observed, that the sti 
Riricula is wholly a child of art; so much 
Ihat it cannot bear the vicissitudes of the atmo- 
^here with impunity. A certain degree of 
toisture for the roots, as well as leaves, is 
cessary at all times ; and this can only be 
Applied by the attention of the cultivator. For 
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this purpose, each plant, when it 

proper age, must not only have its own pot, but the 

collection must ha^ve a. suitable platform or stage, 

fitted tor its reception, rnised high enough from the 

dampof lhep;rouiid, andwith coverings to exclude 

the sun and heavy luin, whenever necessary. 

To cumbine with convenience all the advan- 
tage!: of shade and shelter required by auriculas, 
a double stage, protected by a double roof, is cer- 
tainly best. One side of the roof may be glazed 
lights or panels, and the other boarded shutters of 
the same dimensions, so that they may take each 
other's places as the season or slate of the plants 
require. II would be superfluous to give direc- 
tions for such an erection; so as the principle of 
its use, connected wilh convenience, is adhered 
to, local circumstances and views of the proprie- 
tor will direct all the particulars of dimension, 
place, and form. We may notice, however, a 
very common contrivance, constructed for keep- 
ing auriculas both in winter and summer. It is 
built in the form of on alcove, placed against 
a north or south wall according to the 
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Four substantial comer posts ar 
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fixed in the 
ground; the two behiDd are united by a plale 
five feet from the ground ; the two in front have 
also a plate sis aud a half or seven feet high ; the 
two ends and hack below the plate are weather- 
boarded up. The roof is composed of moveable 
panels, sloping; from front to back, of ijonveitient 
length, fixed by hinges to the back plale, to 
admit of being thrown back at pleasure- These 
panels should be water-light ; each having a 
ledge nailed to its edge, and which over-cills the 
nest pan 1 to cover the joint between ; the last, of 
course, keeping all the others in place. The 
width of this alcove need not be more than about 
four feet from the back to the front posts. This 
will ^ve room for a stage haying four shelves 
dropping in position one below another, on which 
to set the pots, every one of which will be sulfi- 
ciently within reach of both hand and eye. Such 
B frame and stage as this form a very suitable re- 
pository for auriculas during the winter months. 
By throwing back the roof, a warm shower or 
additional light and air may be oecasionally ad- 
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milled. The front being open to the southward 
allows the entrance of the mildest air at all 
times ; and, in severe weather, a curtain of mats, 
suspeniled from the front plate, and properly ae- 
ctircd at the ends and bottom, will be, with a dou- 
ble mat or two thrown ou the roof, a sulBcisit 
defence, Ifsuch a frame as this, intended for a 
small collection, were formed on truck wheels so 
that it might be turned to any aspect, it would 
serve as well for a summer as aninter repository, 
and answer all the purposes of a double-rooled 

To such a receptacle as this, or lo one having 
allitsadvantQgesof shade and free air, should Ihe 
plants be removed after shifting; and exposed to 
the east or north aspect, to remain till inclement 
weather from these quarters renders it necessoiy 
to take advantage of tlie subdued sunshine of a 
southern sky. Here, througliout the winter, they 
must be tended as has been already hinted. 

Top dreming, — About llie beginning of Febru- 
ary is the usual and best season for supplying 
every plant intended to flower with a top dressinf; 
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of rich, well-prepated compost. The aurfare- 
mould in each pot is first carefully loosened with 
a small stick and taken out ; dead or dying leaves 
are removed by pressing' them off downwards: 
the pots are then filled up with {resh cnmpost, 
watered, and returned to their places on the 
stage. While doing this, it is necessary to see 
that every pot is efficiently drained, If any ap- 
pear heavy, and have their surfaces covered with 
onferva or green moss, they should be looked to, 
;st imperfect drainage be the cause ; as nothing 
i so hurifnl to the auricula as an excess of water 
I tile root. At the same time, too, should an^ 
slips be fit to remove, they may be taken off and 
potted ; and, though at this season some of the 
strong growers may require larfrer pots, this had 
better be deferred lill afler they have done 
fiowering. 

While advancing; into flower, regular vratering 
and effectual protection against frost are chiefly 
to be attended to. Water should be given mode- 
rately and freijuenlly to the root only, and not 
always over the leaves. If, hom 
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tunity presents itself of expOE^ing the plants to a 
warm spring shower, thej' should have the ad- 
vantage of it. Raiu is peculiarly refreshing to all 
growing plants ; special care being taken that a 
night frost does not reach the plants before they 
ore dry. Protection against frost is essentially 
nece^ary at this time, as a very slight attack 
destroys the fine colours of the flowers. Mr. 
Hogg advises covering even up to the lime of 
full bloom. 

The Howers of the auricula are not terminal ; 
the buds being sealed on the sides of the rising 
Bleni among the leaves. They are irregularly 
developed ; sometimes a leading one will rise 
i'wia near the summit, and somelimes from the 
side lower down. If more than one truss come 
forth from ttie same stent, the strongest only 
should be allowed to stand, if it be wished to 
have flowers in the greatest perfection ; the 
inferior trusses are in this case pinched off. And 
when the preferred trusK begins loojienits florets, 
the^e, if too numerous, require to be ihinued, so 
B.S to leave no more than will compose a well- 
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iced bunch of flowers. This reflation of fl 
quires some dexterity. It is pef 
during its expanf 



fbrmed at different 

the smallest central florets are cautiously cut nut 
' with gmall-pojntcd scissors, leaving only front 
I teven to thirteen of the stroniiest and most regu>l 
1 larly piaced florets, to rise and form a circular 

When the flowering- season has arrived, if they 
t have not already, they must have a suitable place 
Vjbr this interesting- period of their existence ; and 
I fts they are portable, may be, if desirable, put on 

a stage orbed, and under an awning erected for 
■ other flowers. An exhibition of hyacinths and 
1 auriculas may be conveniently shewn together: 
I but, wherever the station, the necessary supplies 
I of water, fresh air, and mild light, must be punc- 
I tually and amply given, and above all, constantly 
I protected from the withering effects of the noon- 
I tide sun. Trusses having weak stems, which 
I bend or droop, should be supported by means of 

wires stuclt in the soil, having an horizontally 
h Iwnt hook to hold the stem upright. Watering 
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:d water (that is, such as has had 
dung or cows, poultry, or pigeons, soaked iu it) 
is recommended tn be used at this time, as well 
as previously, for the purpose of imparting high 
colour to the flowers. 

It is always desirable tbat the auricula should 
blow &ir[y ; L e. that the petals of each floret 
should expand in a plane, and be in do degree 
cupped. This is conddered among professional 
florists BO essential a property of a good flower, 
that paias are taken to produce this characteristic 
by exposing cupped flowers to ihe action of the 
EUo's heat, under glass, slightly shaded. And 
besides this perfectly rational espedienl to give 
the desired form, ihey have also small ivory tools 
with which tliey lock the petals under each other 
and turn the outer edges downwards, to alter the 
cup-like position. This is a refinement of taste 
and management onlytelt and exercised by those 
who exhibit their flowers at shows. 

Auriculas sometimes present their flowers in 
autumn. This the florist regrets, because it pre- 
Tcnts a line bloom in the proper set 
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^Bttid to be a consequence of shifiiug immediately 
^niAer the floweriag season ; but it happens only 
^^nBrtiall;. To ensure abloom from such forward 
^B^knts at the proper season, it is only necessary 
to destroy ihe autumn ilowers the instant thej 
make their appearance; the neKt flower- bud ini 
soon be pushed forward as a sub«) 
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Soon as the g;eneral bloom is over, the coUec- 1 
must be removed (o its summer repositor}^ J 
The plants should be e\amii»d as thej pu 
Uirough the hand on this occasion. Some, 
Have grown and flowered strongly, and whowl 
iTX)ts appear above ground, may require to HM 
shifted : dead leaves should be taken ofi*, and t] 
surface of each pot stirred and freshened u 

Respecting the summer station, it is only a 
cessary to repeat, that the florist's daily attentii 
^oes not cease with the flowering season. 
:Ane auriculas are lost from want of proper c 
daring the summer. To obtain sufSeient shade, ■ 
the plants are often placed in some dark, out-of- 
the-way comer, where there is too much humi- 
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dity. The rich qualities of ihe compost in which 
they grow are peculiarly acted on by the summer 
heat; and this, not having due ventiklion, be- 
comes corrupted, producing sickness among the 
plants oflen fatttl. The fact is, they cannot have 
too much dry air during the summer, provided 
they are duly supplied with water. The consti- 
tution of the auricula requires pure air; and 
thererore the summer stage or platform should 
receive all the advantage of free air, guarded only 
from the mid-day sun and from excessive rain. 

That this plant is subject to disease, and that 
it frequently appears in the summer, are circum- 
stances well known. Mr. Hog^ attributes this 
malady to there being too much cow-dung used 
in the compost, and especially if the plants be 
kept in a low, moist situation : yet, though Mad- 
dock admits that improper soil may be the cause 
of the misfortune, he is rather of opinion that it 
is a consequence of the neglect of shilHng after 
the flowering season ; addin;^, most unaccount- 
ably, that this malady seldom or never occurs 
in a wet or cool climate ! 
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This disease is also said to be iufeclious ; butj 
a its sweeping effects when and wliere it d 
lappen, it is inanifest that either the soil or si 
3 unfavourable! It is therefore good n 
^ment, so soon as one appears to be affected^ 
o shift the whole iato fresh luamy eompost, an^! 
give them a drier situation, 

Dtscriplion of a fine awicuia. — " The stcB 
afaould be strung, erect, and elastic, of a propan 
eight, that the bunch or truss may be above tima 
Ibliage of the plant The footstalks of the floreU 
ihould also be strong and elastic, and of a propor^-l 
bonal length to the size aud quantity of the pips, J 
rluch should not be less than seven in number^ I 
lat the bunch ma; be rather round, close, aiid,| 
fetnpact. 

t " The parts of the floret are the tube, the e 
I the exterior circle, containing the grouaA 

, with its edge or margin: these thre 

nild be all well proportioned, which will bf] 

e case if the diameter of the floret be supposed 1 

t- be divided into six parts ; of which the dia^ J 
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meteroflhe eye will occupy three, the tube being 

one, and the ground colour the other parts. 

"Florists agree that the florets should be round: 
but this seldom happens ; and we must be content 
if they are so nearly round as not to be what is 
termed Blany. 

" The anthers ought to be large, bold, and fill 
tlie tube well ; and the tube should lerniinotu 
rather above the surface of the eye, like a little 
cup or margin ; the eye should be very white, 
smooch, and round, without any cracks, and dis- 
tinct trom the ground or self colour. 

" The ground colour should be intense and 
rich, and equal on every side of the eye, whether 
it be in one uniform circular belt, or in bright 
patches i it should be distinct at the eye. and only 
broken at the outer part into the edging ; a fine 
black, purple, or bright coffee colour contrasts 
best with the eye; a rich blue or bright pink is 
pleasing ; but a glowing scarlet, or deep crimson, 
would be most desirable, if well edged with a 
hiisbt green ; but this must seldom be expected." 



PRIMULA VERIS. 

VARIOUS-COLOURED COWSLIP OR 
POLYANTHUS. 

CtAs«, FENTANDRIA- Oau™, MONOGYNIA. ' 
NiTDiui. Obder, primulace*;. 
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The polyanthus, in the structure of its roots, 

iter, Btem, leaves, and mode of flowering, re- 
sembles its sister the auricula ; and it is as much 

production of art, Being' naturally a native of 
moist woods and meadows, is much hardier, and 
Ibetter suited to the soil and climate of BritidS 
^rdens, than the auricula. It difiers, moreoTer,j 
& being a variety only, and not, like the other, 1 

distinct species. 

Its propagation, whether from seeds or offsets, 
and its cultivation, either os a bed or stage flower, 
is, m HlmOBt all respects, Bimilar (o the auriculsf 
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Tbe difierence in the treatment only requires to 

be noticed. 

The compofit Tor the polyanthus does not re- 
quire to he so rich as that for the auricula. The 
principal part should be fresh and rather sandy 
loam, mined with moderate portions of leaf mould 
and well-rotted old hot-bed or cow-dung'. 

They may be flowered in pots for the purpose 
of being shewn, placed on a stage, in a conser- 
vatory or boudoir; but, soon as ihey have done 
flowering, they should be immediately turned out 
into a north or east open border. Their fibres 
being very attenuated are liable to be hurt by 
drought, and consequently require a more equable 
degree of both heat and moisture than they can 
receive in pots. But, if in pots, they should be 
kept plunged in the ground in a similar place; 
i. e. on a border having an east or north aspect. 

They are commonly cultivated on such bor- 
ders, because they succeed best An east aspect 
seems most congenial lo them : they delight in 
the early sun, whether of the year or of the day. 
If the natural soil of the border be unsuilabl&j 
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I the lop spit, to the depth of twelve inchee, should 
be taken out, and in the bottom of the escatation 
should be laid a stratum of rotten con-dun^, two 
iDchea thick. This ia not intended to be reached 
except by the extreme points of the fibres, should 
they descend so fiir, but to serve as a reservoir of 
moisture, and a source of gaseous vapour lo give 
high colour to the flowers. This rich layer is to 
be covered with a compost (described above) to 

I receive the plants; these being put in at equal 
distances of about eight inches apart. 
In dry weather, they will require frequent 
watering, and especially if Attacked by a species 
of acarus, commonly culled red spicier, which is 
very prejudicial to them. These little insects are 
not BO easily driven froni the polyanthus as they 

tKre'from some othertrees and plants, becaiU 
Uiey can secrete themselvi^s in the under caviti4 
trf'the leaves, to which water cannot be easily in- 
troduced. Two or three applications of tobacco 
M^ter, thrown forcibly on wilh a garden syringe 
while the lower leaves are held up, is one means 
^^ of ridding the plants of them ; but this will 
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require to be repeated very often ia dry 
ther. Slugs, snails, and earth- worms, should be 
banished with lime nater. 

The very choice sorts, when in flower, should 
have the shelter of a. hand-glasa, to preserve 
their beauty as long as (wssible. Except those 
intended to ripen their seed, all should have their 
flower stems cut away soon as the Sowers have 
faded. Being prolific bearers of seed, its produc- 
tion receives a great portion of the strength of 
the plant ; consequently, the Rhouts and flowers 
for the nest year are diminutive; which would 
not be the case, if prevented from perfecting 

Description of ajine polyanthus. — " Its proper- 
ties are iu most respects similar to those of a fine 
auricula, viz. the stem, pedicles, and formation 
of the truss ; therefore a definition of its florets 
and petals are only necessary to be considered 
in this place. 

" The tube of the corolla should be short, 
well filled with anthers, and terminate fluted, 
rather above the ey& 
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^H " Xbe eye should be round, of a bright clear 1 

^^K jellow, and distinct from the ground colour: ihe ■ 

^^K ^oportion, as in the auricula, throughout the'^^^^H 
^B 'fiower. ^^^1 

" The ^ound colour is most admired when- 
shaded with a light aud dark rich crimson, resem- 
bling velvet, with one mark or stripe in the centre 
|isf each division of the corolla, bold and distinct 

■ fi«m the edging down to the eye, where it should 
(terminale in a fine point. h 

" The florets should be large, tpite flat, audi 
s round as is consistent with their pei;uliar, 
^beautiful figure, which is circular, excepting 

■ those small indentures between each division of 
I tile corolla. 

I " The edging should resemble a bright gold 
Kiace, bold, clear, and well defined, and so nearly 
Kof the same colour as the eye and stripes, as 

scarcely to be distinguished." — Madd. 

There are many curious, improved varieties 
^^— of the primrose ; such as the diiferent-coloured 
^^h double ones, which ate well worth cultivation. 
^^BOf species, a few have been lately added to 
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British collections, particularly a very shewy one, 
Primvla sinensis^ from China, which is at present 
a great favourite. As this is a pretty hardy^ 
free-growing plant, there is no doubt that, by 
high cultivation in highly compounded soils, it 
may assume all the diversity of form and co- 
lour so remarkable in its congener of European 
origin. 



. DIANTHUS CAUYOPIIYLLUS., | 

CLOVE CARNATION. 

Clibs, DECANDRIA. Ohheu, DYGYNIA. _ 

NAiuniL Ohdeh, CAHT0PHYLLE-«. ' 



As there is no plant mnre valued for its beauty 

l>md fine scent than the carnation, so no one has 

PTeceived more attention from the flower- gardener. 

pin regard of this plant, cultivalbn has done 

wonders ! When we consider the diminutive 

appearance of ihe wild clove, as it grows on the 

walls of Rochester castle in Kent, and oji other 

I its native places on the Continent, and compare 

\ it with its splendid offspring, such as Fulbrooh's 

Her, rising four or five feet high, we koow 

ich to admire most ; the triumphant per- 
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e of the florist, or the astonishi 



^ 



tility of vegetable power. 

Much has been written on the cuUure of this 
universal favourite : aad, so universally has it been 
cultivated in Europe, that the management has 
iong ago been reduced into a code of practical 
rules. The rich spicy fragrance of the flower 
was, no doubt, originally an easy passport for it 
to a distinguished place in the parterre. There, 
it would naturally become, under ordinary treat- 
ment, more robust in habit ; its seedliugs would 
soon partake of this luxuriance ; the flowers 
would next become exuberant; hence would ap. 
pear the rich-coloured and odorous clove. Con- 
lioued cultivation, by change of soil and siluft' 
tion, would break its self-colour into lighter tints, 
and, by progressive grades of variation, become, 
what we now find it, the admirable carnation. It 
is said ihat the variegated clove first appeared in 
Italy ; but, though much cultivaled there, as well 
as along the whole northern coast of Ihe Mediter- 
ranean, it is certain the more indefatigable Horiste 
of France, Holland, and England, have chiefly 
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Iemttributed to bring the fli 
Bnlture, to its present perfec 
The camatioD is raised from seed, and propsB J 
gated Ijy cuttings and layers. 
Raising from the seed affords the only chance 
•f obtaining new varieties; and, though the 
chance of obtaining really good kinda ii »«- 
tremely precarious, yet it is the most interesting I 
part of a florist's amuseuienL Much depends oa J 
choosing proper breeders, and procuring well- 1 
ripened seed. To secure this, some management ■ 

I is necessary in the treatment of the seed-bearing 
plants. These must receive every attention as to 
due watering, protection, &c. Such of the ca 
sules as appear 1o be fecundifled should be a 
flisied by being divested of the decaying petala, . 
by pulling them away with the tweezers', taking 
care not to injure the stigmas or pericarpium ; by 
cutting oiT the reflexed extremities of the calyx 
with scissors, and also by slitting down the latter 
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to the bottom with & penknife. This trimming' 
is to prevent moisture settling round the swelling 
capsule. The seed ripens about the end of Sep- 
tember, and should not be gathered til) it is of a 
dark brown or black colour. It should be kept 
in a dry place, and in the copsuies, till afler 
Christmns, when it may be rubbed out and put 
np in paper, or, in what Ilr, Hogg thinks belter, 
small well-corked phials. 

The seed should be sown about the middle of 
April, in deep seedlin;^ pans or larg'e pots, and 
covered lightly with finely sifted compost. If 
placed in a glazed frame or under a hand-glass, 
they will, if properly attended to, rise quickly 
and in more safety. When up and furnished with 
two or three pairs of leaver, inure them to the 
full air as soon as possible, to check tbetn running 
up too spindling; ; and soon after Ibis, they may 
be planted out in beds about ten inches apart, 
where they may remain to flower. The bed or 
beds should be prepared by deep digging, and 
enriched by a pretty liberal dressing of rotten 
dung and leaf mould ; and no wider than can be 
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wsily covered by hoops and mats when necessary I 
tither a^iust extreme heat or severe frost. 

Hogg estimates the chance of raising * J 
Ifirst-rale flower from seed as only one in a huii<> I 
dred : of course, he means such only as might bv 1 
entitled to aprize in a show. But this view BsidSi J 
many new and truly beautiful varieties may tie 
raised from seed, which, though not exactly formed 
vnd coloured according to the beau ideal of pro- 
itssional taste, may nevertheless be highly oraa- 
iiioental in the border, if not on the stag^e. ' 

Propj^ation by cuttings, or, as they are called, 

lj)ipings, is performed about the end of June or 

.during the first fortnight of July. They should 

Iw chosen from plants having a redundance of 

loots, or such shoots as are situated loo high 

the stem for layering. It has already h 

'Observed, that the shoots proper for this purp 

the secondary shoots of the plant, and which, 

left attached, are destined to rise into flower 

the next or following years. But as these shools 

would grow into irregular position, and likewise 

ilow feebly and imperfectly, it is found much 
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better to remove the tope containing the embryo 
flower, and, by striking' them, establish a new 
individual, conrenient as to size, which being 
supported by a netr eel of aclrve fibres, becomes 
vigorous in constitution. This is a concentration 
of the energies of tlie system, by which it is de- 
veiqied in greoter amplitude in all its parts ; and 
is also the sole and chief advantage of propaga- 
tion bj pipings and layers. 

Pipings are easiest struck on a little artificial 
heat under bell or smalt hand-glasses. The ttize 
of the glosses determines the size of the pans or 
])otB intended for the pipings. These are filled 
with proper compost, set in the bed, and the 
glasBcs fitted on to mark the boundary line with- 
in which (he pipings are to be set : the next 
thing is to get and prepare the latter. 

At the second joint fi'om the top of the shoot, 
the cutting is lobe separated horizontally, and 
just below the joint. The leaves embracing this 
joint mnst be carefully stripped off; and when 
the points of the leaves arc also cut si^uare otT, 
The mould i 



n the I^^J 
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I prepared for their reception should be previously 
I Watered; and, when somenhat tattled, the 
3 may be inserted, or gently Btuck iu, 
Itather better than half an inch deep, and not 
Ltoo much crowded together. When the space 
|. within the glass is filled np, give water with a. 
se on the watering-pol, to settle the earth 
t elosely to the cuttings ; and when this water 
f is absorbed and evaporated off, cover them with 
I the glasses ; obserting thai, wherever they may 
I be placei!, whether in a hot or cold frame, or in 
■A quiet comer in the open air, no full sun should 
Kfaye access to them, nor any unnecessary mois- 
I tnre be allowed to remain within the glass. 

reasons for thus preparing and planting 
the cuttings require some e\planation. The tops 
of the shoots are chosen, because we find that, 
wherever the growth is most active (so as the 
K .parts are sufBciently organized and substantial to 
I nsiKt the decomposing effects of moisture), there 
I the fibrous rootlets are soonest produced, and 
I much more vigorously than from the lower parts 
f of the shoot. They are cut just below the ni 
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or joint, because these nodes contain several 
vital buds, which, like seeds, protrude fibres 
more promptly than the internodal parts. The 
(ops of the leaves are cut oW, because it is 
supposed that they draw a part of their nou- 
rishment ftoni the stem, and therefore should 
be reduced while the cutting is forming its 
roots. Although this mulilatiun is direcllv 
opposed to the ninderu doclrJae of botanical 
physiologists respecting the elaborating func- 
tions of the leaves, yet in ihis case the practice 
seems to be right; because the points, if allowed 
to remain, very soon die. But whether their 
juices be abstracted by the exertion of ihe cut- 
ting, or fail from the supply of sap from the root 
being cut otT, I shall leave to the practitioner to 
judge. Before the fibres are protruded from the 
bottom of the piping, a calloiiily is first formed, 
as if exuded from within the inner bark; from 
this the fibres are produced ; and while this cal- 
losity continues to increase, the cutting lives, 
but, sometimes, will put forth no fibres till 
shifled into fresh compost. 
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IFropagalion by lajera is more certain thaa 
that by cuttings, and is the most commoa method 
pursued, especially with the choicer sorts. The 
usual time is when the plants are in full flower, 
or immediately aflerwurds. Choose the shoots 
which are most conveniently placed for layering. 
Trim off all the leaves, escept those at the extre- 
mity, which only require their ends shortened 
idvised to be done with pipings. Then, 
k«learing the surface of the pot or border, and 
i.stirring it up a little, lay on round the plant au 

■ addition of fine fresh cumiwst of sufficient thick- 
Ivess to receive the layers. A bundle of little 
Ijiooked sticks, about live inches long, should be 

■ '2>reviously got ready : those made from the stalks 
I of fern will very well answer the purpose. A 

thin, Iceen penknife is most convenient far mak- 

e incisions. Lifiing up the shoot with one 

I'^nd, and bending it towards the stem of the 

I plant, enter the knife about a quarter of an inch 

below the second joint from the top, sloping the 

edge inwards and upwards so as to divide the 

joint and shoot up the middle, nearly as far as the 
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joint above. The knife is withdrawn, and the 

small portion of the stem attached to and below 
the severed joint of the toaa^e is next cat off 
horizontally, close below, not into the joint. 
The bottom part of the layer is then to be fixed 
down close upon the surface by a hook placed 
just behind the incision ; and the extremity 
raised rather upright, so that the tongue may be 
separated some little distance from that part of 
the stem whence it has been cut i propping the 
extremity secure by pressing the earth closely 
about it. It is almost needless to add, that the 
shoots, bein^ brittle, and especially after the 
incision is made, they are easily broken ; so that 
they require very gentle handling while fixing 
them in due |M>sition. 

Many layers are lost, or prevented striking 
kindly, by being covered too deep. The end of 
the tongue, from whence the new roots chiefly 
proceed, should not be more than about half an 
inch beneath the surface. This circumst^noe 
should he pariiculariy attended to in the treat- 
ment of carnation layers and cutUn^, as well u 
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almost all other plants propagated by such means 
A large portion of air, if it can be applied wUb* 
out tight, iieems oecessary to excite the producLioQ 
of roots: thus cuUiDgs, in immediate contact 
with the sides or bottom of striking pots, &s 
well as near the surface, strike root more readily 
than if placed out of t lie reach or immediate 
action pf the air. Precaution, however, i^ neces- 
sary, lest drought assail the delicate fibres so near 
its influence ; to guard against which, moderate 
wa.terings and shading' must be had recourse to. 
In piping and layering carnations, there are 
Mveral minor circumstances which should be 
mentioned in this place. Profesi-ionnl florists 
raise their pipings on a hot-bed, which, when of 
proper heat, is covered with suitable compost, on 
which the stri king-glasses are set, and filled with 
pipings not too close together. Here ihey are 
Borsed, and from hence they are potted off as 
soon as they advance in growth. This is a great 
advantage, because the growth of pipings is 
unequal; and according to iheir advancement 
should they he treated in respect of the supply 
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of air and water. The use of Email striking- 
glasses is, that they contain a small portion 
only of air, entirely excluded from the frequent 
changes of the atmosphere ; but this should be 
ainaya kept as free as possible from dHtup, which 
can be done only by frequent and seasonable 
airings, on mornings or in mild weather. 

Pipings should be labelled; because, if the 
plant from which they have been taken ptBve a 
run flower", its progeny will not be worth culti- 
vation. If a considerable number remain sta- 
tionary in the tirst bed, a second is made, to 
which they are transferred, and which seldom 
fails to start Ihem. When all are in motion, the 
glasaes may be laid aside. 

The pots containing carnations intended to 
be layered should be well watered the day be- 
fore ; and, if exposed to the morning sun fiir an 
hour or two before layering, it will give the 



" A run flower it nn« which runs from or loici tint fina 
Tiriely uf colour! for which ii has b«cn Wtmt admired, mil 
by wblllh it hu bctn iii>lii)giiis)i«il. 
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. degree of toughness favourable (o Iha | 



} While lay^ers are in progress, tlie only atteiH 1 
iou they require is to see that they keep steady J 
t their places ; that they dii Dot get too dry; I 
Wr the excised part becoine too much exposed td I 
^e air. 

I Should the weather, and all other circ 
&nces prove favourable, the layers and cuttings , 
HU be sufficiently rooted to be potted in sb 

n weeks. Pots, forty-eight to the cast, will I 
e large enough to receive three cuttings or layers' I 
1 each. These pots being drained and nearly! 
[led with compost, the cuttings are carefully 1 
ilh a pointed stick or small iron spud, | 
''«nd placed at equal distances round the outside, | 
covered in with compost, and well shaken 
lightly pressed down securely in the pot, lea" 
^B^ surface half an inch below the rim to receive^ 
^Hnterings. The layers are cut from their stools I 
^^Bust above where the incision was made, raised, 
^Hbnd planted in pots in a similar manner. The 
^Hpiung plants, after being duly watered, are 



^ 
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removed to a sb&dy sitaation, nbere, however 
they can receive all the advanta^s of free air, 
morniDg sun, regular watering', and defence from 
worms, insects, hareB, and rabbits. Here they 
may remain to establish themselves in the pots, 
till the season renders their removal to their 
winter ([uarters necessary. 

. The winter repository proper for the carna- 
tion, is, in every respect, like that advised lor the 
auricula. It should be designed so as to admit 
fully all the temperate influcnc&s of the weather, 
and yet be capable of being formed into a com- 
plete defeuce agaiusl extremes. Small collec- 
tions are usually kept in common g;lazed hot- 
bed frames, set on a raised platform of coal-dust 
and ashes ; the frame being raised on bricks to 
allow a current of air to pass freely among the 
poU in tine weather; and let down close to the 
ground when it is inclement or stormy. Some- 
times the frame ii> filled nearly up to the glaas 
with coal-dust, and the pats plunged therein. 
In either way, when coverings of mats may be 
added at pleasure, the cunatioa can never n 
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« dead 
Kason, the; will require water o?ca.si anally, ap- 
I plied from the spout of' a, small pot, so as not to 
wet the leaves; because it may happen that if 
shut up when the leaves are wet, they may sulfer 
by damp or mould. For the same reastin the 
plants should be kept free from dead leaves, and 
have the surface of the pots now aud iheu stirred 
md, if need be, covered wilh a. sprinkling uf 

About the middle of March, and esyiecially if 

iather be inviting, preparations should be 

. Inade for shifting the plants into their floweriug 

Any time between this and before the 

I tenth of April, is a good season. The ordinary 

I sized pots for this purpose, are those called sjk- 

; and if the plants are strong, even twelves 

I pre not too large. These sizes are chosen in 

I Brder that tiiil room may be had fur layering. 

1 Xhe polting-board and comjxist (which will be 

described presenlly) being ready, first put the 

fining shells or shards over the hole in the 

bottom of the pot; cover these with a handi'ul 
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or two of the rough nodules that do not pass the 
Bieve or Ecreen ; then fill up with the line com- 
post as far as is necessary to allow the reception 
of the plants. These, whether in pairs, threes, 
or fours, are turned out of the small pots, leaTing 
the ball entire; only taking away a little of the 
top and bottom ; place this in the middle of the 
large pot, very little deeper than il was before ; 
fill up round with the sJAed compost, striking the 
pot several times on the ground or pot ting-board, 
to settle the contents equally and compactly; 
giving water immediately. 

At this time tbe number and kinds are selected 
for the stage (if so intended), together witli a 
certain number of supernumeraries to supply 
blanks, should any occur. The remainder, if 
any, should be planted on a prepared border, to 
flower there. It is said that, if the stage plants 
were selected when first potted, and the surplus 
planted at once into a bed. ihey would stand 
the winter, with ordinary care, and flower better 
than if kept in pots till the spring. This, 
however, is always determined by the opinion a 
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I'tonvenience of the posiwssor, Aftut being' thus | 
IfKitled, they should be set in some convenient 
I'^ry place, till they are sufBciently advanced ti 
t on the flowering Btage. Some cultivators 
Ijilace them on this stage at once, and erect tb» 
^«wning over them when necesiuiry, 

[g the ensuing period, the plants s 
forth Iheir flower-stem; and, soon as they have 
a.s to be in jeopardy of falling, or being 
kliroken by the wind, suitable propping-slicka are 

■ ihrust perpendicularly into the centre of the 

Wt, to which the stems, as they advance in height, 
Vfeiust be neatly and securely tied. These sticks 

■ ftre fourfeet long', made of good deal, and formed 
IHlce an arrow: the part which enters the earth 
Bjs tapered off stgnare, and the whole is painted of 
mi lively green. 

By and by the flower-buds appear. 

If three, only, of these are suffered to blowf 
Ul others, together with any side-shoots isania^ 
&om the stem, should be displaced soon as they^ 
! forth. If the aphides shew themselves, 
banish them as soon as possible by the means 
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led aguinst 



hereiD'before mentioned; and be guarded ai 
the attack of earwigs. Give plenty of v 
and, if tlie foliage is not of a deep, liuuriaut 
green, revive it with, manured water. 

Next follows the peculiar practice of the pro- 
fessional florist. Soon as the calys, or pod, us it 
is lechnically called, begins to upeu at the top, 
fin a liand of bass or waxed thread round its 
middle - this is to prevent the calyx bursting 
irregularly : and, as it naturally opens by its 
clefts parting from the top downwards, should 
one side incline to burst taster than the other, 
the cleft or clefts on the opposite side should be 
c^ned by the point of a penknife, to give free- 
dom to the petals to expand themselves equally 
all round. 

As some sorts and flowers expand before the 
generality of the collection, it is necessary to pre- 
serie these flowers till they are overtaken by the 
rest, For thispurpose, funnel or rather umbrella 
shaped pasteboard shades are used, which, by a 
bole in the centre, arc slipped on the flower-slick, 
and fixed just above the Sowers. 
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' Soon after this, all the best floners will requii^l 
additional assistance for the purpose of keepia||l 
the Sowers in due form. This is called carding.! 
Circular pieces of curd-board, of anj coIookI 
i ffiiich will best answer the purpose of a backtfl 
I ground to the tlower, are cut so as to surrounjl 
e pod immediately behind the spreading; petalfl 
corolla. They are about two inches and %M 
1 diameter. The usual form of making A 
is with a hole in the centre of the car^fl 
;nough to fit the pod, with a slit from iiatM 
to the circumference, held open when put on,. I 
But an improved card is made by first dividing I 
the circumference into six equal parts, audi 
Laiarked; between the opposite points or marks ■ 
Lfuts are made through the centre, but nol carrie^fl 
Enut to the circumference ; a. margin, nearly a^d 
I'lnch wide, beiag hi\ entire all round, except ail 
KjfWe place, to admit the stem. When this card ia 
l^put on, the stem below the pod is first takeu in, 
nnd, by raising the card to its place, the angular ■ 
Mpints, meeting' at the centre, give way oulwarda, M 
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and, being; elastic, firmly embrace the 







of the pod, which keeps it in place. 

Besides this carding the flowers, which keeps 
the petals in due lateral position, another mani* 
ptilation is bestowed in dressing a show-flower ; 
i. e. by arranging the petals IhemseWes, pulling 
out buJ-coloured or redundant ones, and placing 
all the rest in regular order. This branch of the 
knowledge of a. real and thorough-bred florist, 
Mr. Hogg says, is a rare accomplishment, and 
exercised adroitly but by few. 

The flowers, when full blown, are too heavy 
to be trusted to the sole support of their own slen- 
der peduncles. They should also be gracefully 
disposed lo meet the eye of (he spectator. For 
this purpose, small pieces of brass or copper wire, 
about three or four inches long, having a spiral 
crook at one end, to hold the stem, and sharp at 
the other, to be inserted into the stick, serve lo 
secure the flowers in the desired position. 

When the plants and flowers are all thus 
disposed, and in progress towards perfection (th« 
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Wning in the mean time bein^ erected, and 

Bie paBte-board caps or shades all removed), the 

las litlk to do but enjo}' (he fine spectacle ; 

■tarb the excellencies of some, and note down the 

Jefects of others; observe the eflects of any 

i maiie in the management; try cross- 

^nation between those whose properties of 

growth, form, or colour, he may wish to blend; 

reraenghering, however, to keep such plants but 

^■D short a time as possible within the awning, as 

^Bkey should have full air and light as soon as it 

^^Hlikeiy they are fecundihed. 

^H Old plants, having several healthy shoots not ' 

wanted for either pipings or layers, may be kept I 

through theivinler, and either repotted with the 

rest or turned out into the flower borders in the | 

spring. 

Carnations continue in bloom about three ' 
weeks; and, as they become rather enfeebled 
under the confinement of the awning, they should 
be restored to full air and light soon as their 
beauty is over, and the business of layering j 
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begun, to go over again the coitrse of culture 
which has been already traced. 

The distinguishing characters of carnations in 
regard to each other, as ajiplied by florists, are: 

Bizarres" ; scarlel, crimson, purple, and pink 
and purple. 

Flakes; scarlet, purple, rof^e, and pink. 

" Bi/.arres, or such as contain two colours upon 
a while ground, are esteemed rather preferable to 
flakes, which have but one, especially when their 
colours are remarkably rich and very regularly 
distributed. Scarlet, purple, and pink, are the 
three colours most predominant in the carnation: 
the two first are seldom to be met with in the 
same flower ; but the two last are very frequently. 
When the scarlet predominales, and is united with 
a paler colour, or, as it wtnetimes happens, with 
a very deep purple uixm a white ground, it con- 
Blitutes a scarlet bizarre, of which there are many 
shades and varieties, some richer and others paler 
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[ In their colours, as is the case nith all the rest. 
I Tink bizarrea, are so called when the pink colour 

FuqJe bisarres, when the purplal 
^abouDds. Crimson bkarres consist of a 
Kirple and rich pink. When the pink flake fi 

' high in colour, it is distin^ished by thsl 
afipenation of rose flake; but some there e 
nearly io the medium betwixt a pink and scarlet, 
that it can scarcely be defined to which class they 
HpHJon^. " — ^M AD D . 

^^r Comport. — All our experience proves that thaf 

^^^temation requires a simpler combination of ai 

^HRances to flourish in than most other stage flowens I 

fresh maiden loam, not too adhesive, rotten or 

old hot-bed dung, and sand, are the ingredients. 

The proportions are: three barrowfuls o( 

ditto of rotten dung; and one ditto of drift,,i 



pat together in S^tember, turner 
imes duriufr the winter, and sifted c 
jened previous to the potting season 
die preparation necessary. 

This is nearly what Mr. Hogg recommendl 
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But, in November, he adds about lialf a. barrow- 
ful of newly slacked lime, and early 
spring-, two or three pounds of comnion eait. 
Both tliese substances are particularl; useful to 
kill or drive worms and slugs from the compost; 
which is of most material consequence in the cul- 
ture of a plant that is at all seasons the prey of 
snails and slugs. Whether these substances also 
odd to the qualities of the soil necessary for the 
carnation, is not so certain; further than as they 
both are, in all other cases, absorbents, tending to 
keep the soil more moist, both in summer and 
winter, than it would otherwise be. To assist the 
vigorous expansion of the leaves and flowers of 
this plant, it has been recommended to water 
them occasionally with a weak solution of nitre. 

For top-dressing in June, finely sifted rotten 
dung is most proper, as well in yielding nutriment 
conveyed down by each watering, as acting as a 
mulch in repelling drought. 

For pipings and layers, the best mixture is: 
one barrowful of loam ; one ditto of leaf-mould; 
one of rotten hot-bed dungj audoiieoftiue sand. 
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■ High-coloured bizarres flower well ia soil 
eotnposed of two-thirds fresh sandy loam and 
«ne-third welj-rotted stable-dung. Scarlet, rose, 
or purple flakes require equal parts of maiden 
loam and rotten dung." — Cornfield, in Gard. 
Mag. 

There are some varieties of carnations which 
e, more than others, liable " to run'' from their 
sting'uishing colours, and thereby lose their 
i^ue. All the varieties are subject to this dete- 
itHoralion at certain times, and under cjrcum- 
atances not easily accounted for. Tliey occa- 
aioDally lose their variegation, whether they are 
placed iu rich or in poor soil. But, as the car- 
nation has been brought from deep to lighter 
colours by cnUivation, iuid as it is evident that 
deeper colours are imparted by the applicatioj 
of strong or rich animal substances, Mr. Mo( 
JS perfectly right iu advising to lower the qualiTO 
«f the compost to prevent this casualty. For Uiis^ 
purpose he recommends " three barrows of si 
loam; one ditto rotten cow-dung^ two clitta 
tto horse-dung; half a ditlo sand ; and half « 
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ditto of lime rubbish or old plaster broken small, 
lo he prepared and well mixed U^ether." 

Of this compost I have only to observe, that 
the cow-dung had better be left out; for, though 
it muy improve the high colours of scarlet and 
crimson bizarres, it will be likely to cause some 
of them to go back to their original hue. 

Of the pirotee, — The plcolee is another variety 
of the clove. It is hardier, and more ea-iy of 
cultivation g;enerally, than the carnation ; and 
holds the middle station between this and the 
pink. It partakes of the nature of both ; and it 
may not be a very irrational supposition, that it 
was originally a joint production between them ; 
thoGg;h, probably, the pieotee was in existence 
before the canialion ; and, if so, is more likely lo 
have been " a sport" between the clove and the 
pink. Be this as it may, it is a very interesting 
variety of the genus, and though not allowed a 
place among carnationt>, lest it lihould deterio- 
rate their forms and colours, it is still every way 
worthy lo receive a share of their treatment, 
Trith which it will do well. 
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r I Of picoleea there are many sorls, chiefly dif- 
nbring in their colour and varioas uarkiags; 
. besides the cammoD ones iu every English, - 
[erden, there are yellow and purple ; yellow a] 
|.cferk red; yellow and scarlet, &c. They a 

:ultivated on the Continent, particularly 
Kthoee having a yellow ground colour: and Budi, 
Bof them as have been introduced here appear tol 
(be more delicate in constitution than our t 
n sorts, and require a drier atmosphere t 
- climate usually aSbrds. Thererore thejH 
should have the driest place in the frai 
winter, and never be too much watered. Wiiei^ 
..they are more generally known and propagated - 
s country, their habits may become robust, 
ind their cultivation better understood. Mr. 
Bogg advises them to be grown in compost likQ| 
it made up for piping and layering carnationsJ 
, The common picotee being a flower of t 
reatest diversity of colours and variety of mark-J 
faigs by accident, gives reason to imagine, that tt| 
teould he particularly susceptible of impressionsi^ 
bom the hand of the curious florist. ItisworthM 
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trial : a newromi ofpelals maybe communicated 
from the carnation, and it may receive a yellow 
tinge from the yellow picotee ; and, however 
Buch crossing might interfere with the ready- 
made taste and fixed rules of the fancy, still a 
new description and variety of dianthus may be 
obtained, as ivorlhy of admiration as the others. 

Their cuUivalion is esactly like that of the 
carnation. They may be raised from seed, and 
propagated by layers and pipings ; succeeding by 
the latter mode rather better than the carnation. 

It is desirable lo procure seed from Italy and 
the southern parts of France and Spain. The 
dianthus tribe is universally cuhivated in the 
latter kingdom, where ihey have innumerable 



DIANTHUS HORTENSIS. 

COMMON PINK. 
Cliss, DECANDRIA, Order, DIGYNIA. 

NAruiLii. OuiJEn, CARYOPHYLLE.*:. 

I The pink is cultivated every where, often 
ing the principal ornament of the cottage 
rden. Its manner of growth, flowering, cul- 
tivation, and propagation, are all similar to the 
carnation. 
^^ For the purpose of forcing, for sale, or for 
^B^cing in conservatorie!<, green or dwelling 
^Bouses, they are kept in pols; but for flowering 
^Hb perfection they are planted on prepared beds 
^Hb the open ground, 

Although pinks may be propagated by layers, 
it is seldom such care is bestowed ; they striking 
o readily by pipings. 
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The beds should be prepared in September, 
much in the same way as is directed for the car- 
nation. The surface should be raised tno or 
three' inches above the natural level of the 
gfTound, and laid rounding, or highest along the 
middle, to throw off immoderate wet The 
plants should be put in about nine inches apart; 
and, in order to have them strong, they should 
be piped as early in the season as possible, and 
soon as siifbcienlly rooted should be transferred 
to a nurwry bed, to gain strength before they 
are put out for good. 

They may require occasional defence in rigid 
weather, by hoops and mats ; and after being 
hoed among in the spring, and ihe soil made 
firm round their stems if necessary, receive a 
covering of sifted rotten dung, about an inch 
thick. This will be a source of nutriment to the 
plants, and prevent the bed becoming too dry. 
When they throw up the flower stems, these 
should be reduced in number according to tile 
size of the plant. The fewer there are allowed 
to stand, the stroQg;er will be those that 
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They have received their generic name from 
Jie circumstance of their fine scent, and magui- 
ficence of their numerous flowers. These should 
be reduced : one, or at must two, besides the 
central flower, is enough. The flower-pods 
I should he assisted to open regularly, by girding, 
as practised with carnations; as well as 
'cardins;, tying up, shading, and always well 
lupplied with water. 

The pinli is easily susceptible of cross im- 
pregnation, and many new varieties are obtained 
:by such means. M. Fries-Morel, a French florist, 
'ftdvises it to be done in the following manner; — 
"•' Just before sunriee, open carefully the flower 
to be operated on, and abiitract tlic anthers with 
«mall pincers. About eight or nine o'cjoi^k place 
I the ripe pollen upon the stigma of the flower, and 
"repeat this tnu or three times in the course of the 
same day. If the act of impregnation has taken 
place, the flower will fiide in twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours ; but if not, the flower will 
remain in full beauty ; in which case the attempt 
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>e done 

e taken | 



must be repeated. This should alwayi 
in fine serene weather, and care should be 
to defend the impregnated flower from rain aud 
mists." — Annalet de la Soc. Hort. Paris. 

The cultivation and improvement of iliis 
highly and imiversally esleemed flower has been 
greatly extended within these last few years, and 
the new varieties are wonderfully fine ; some of 
them even vying with the carnation: sliU there 
is room for further improvement. 

Description of a fine double pink. — "The stem 
should be strong, elastic, and etecl, and not 
less than twelve inches high. The calyx rather 
smaller and shorter, but nearly similar in form 
and proportion to that of a carnation ; the flower 
should be also similar in form, and not less than 
two and a half inches diameter. 

" The petals should be large, broail, and sub- 
stantial, and have very fine fringed or serrated 
edges, free from large, coarse, deep notches or 
indentures; in shorl, they approach nearest to 
perfection when the fringe or the edge is so liue 
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iTceiy to be discernible: but it would b* | 



r 

^fcpoosidered a very desirable object to obtaiu them 
^Bperrectly rose-leaved, i. e. nitliout any fringe at 

^^L " The broadest part of the petals should be-M 
^Pferfectly white and distinct irom the eye, unlewisl 

it be ornamented by u continiialion of the colour*! 

of the eye round it, when it would be called ft I 
^^ Inced pink; and this lacing Khould be well de-J 
^^■^ed, leaving' a considerable proportion of while).'] 
^^DD the centre, perfectly free from any tinge or I 

^^^. " The eye should i 

rich crimson or purple, resemhling ve 
the nearer it approaches to black, the t 
..esteemed; its proportion should be about equal I 
D that of the while, that it may neither appear I 
large or too smal!." — Maud. 
i Although specific directions have been given,-! 
r the cultivation and treatment of the eeveral'f 
of flowering plants herein-before i 
. each being described aa coming intofl 
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bloom at the natural season ; yet it must be ob- 
served, that the business of a florist is, not only 
to liave flowers in season, but out of season also. 
By choosing the time of planting, many kinds 
may be made to flower at other seasons Ihun they 
would do if left to nature. The florist should 
therefore avail himself of every such practical 
expedient, in order that his beds and borders 
may always present something plea.sing to the 
eye. Many flowering plants which would be 
destroyed by the first frost, may, if placed in pots, 
be removed to aplaee of safety; or, if not in pots, 
preserved by a slighl covering. Early flowers 
may be forwarded by having a winter's pre- 
lection ; and especially by a little spring forcinif. 
All biennial floivers, as stocks and tvallflowets; 
and perennials, as cyclamens, &c,, may be ad- 
vanced into bloom at an acceptable season, as 
well asmany other annualsand perennials that are 
oraamentnt. The florist should never be bound 
by the naked mles laid down in this or any 
other book : but think for himself how he 
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may best accommodate the public — his employer 
—or his own fancy. Nature, thnug'h she cannot _ 
be violently thwarted, may be led to aiiswei 
purposes of skilful art. 

The foregoing are the bed and stage flowers 
commonly cultivated in Britain. It is surprising 
with what ardour this art is followed, not only 
among professional men, whose interest is a suf- 
ficiently powerful incentive, but by those of very 
different avocations who have nothing but the 
pure love of flowers to induce, and intense en- 
tu excil£ them to cultivate those gems 
!getation for their own gratification. This 
es of amusement may be undervalued by 
theutihtarian, as a vain employment; but nothing 

,n be called useless which so maialy administers 

innocent, mental, and social enjoyment. 

As these pages are written entirely with a view 
to assist and encourage this rational pursuit, and 
as the foregoing are not the only flowers which 
deserve a place in the villager's or cottager's 
.^rden, it will not be superfluous to add a list of 
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hardy herbaceous flowers which are as admirable 
in themselves, as they are easy of cultivation. 
See list No. 1, of the Appendix. 
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In order to make this little work of more 
general utility, it is deemed expedient to add 
somewhat on the subject of tender exotic flowers. 
Many who are engaged in the cultivation of bed 
and stage flowers have, or may have collections 
of exotics also, in hot-houses, green-houses, or 
conservatories; to whom the following observa- 
tions may not be wholly useless or unacceptable. 

Of the hoi-house and its plants » Hot-houses are 
glazed structures for the preservation of tropical 
exotics. They are designed for the cultivation 
of fruit, particularly the pine-apple ; and like- 
wise for plants that are either curious in form or 
remarkable for the beauty of their foliage, or 
splendour of their flowers. To imitate the na- 
tive climate of tropical plants, a high degree of 
hfeat from fire, steam, or hot-water flues, must b« 
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maintained at all seasons, when required. Not 
only the air of the house must be kept at the 
temperature of not less than 60°, and with power 
to increase it, but the pit containing: the pots 
must be filled with tanner's bark, or some other 
fomenting substance, to produce a strongly ex- 
citing bot(i)m heat. By this artiliciul climate 
many plants are preserved, flowered, and fruited 
in great perfection. 

It has been questioned how far the custom of 
using fermenting substances for the roots of tro- 
pical planls is right or necessary. Comparing 
the heat of their native soil with that which we 
give them here, is one way of ascertaining the 
re(]ui*iite de<;ree; but in this point we do not 
imitate nature exactly; because, in no situation 
wiihin ihe tropics, escept perhaps the barren 
African sands, is the soil (where there is any 
mojslure at all) ever so warm as the bark bed of a 
hot-house; and, therefore, it may appear that 
we are at unnecessary pains and expense in 
giving such bottom heat. That we are so with 
plants which we only wish to keep in existence 
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IT only to flower once in the year, there can be 
I doubt ; because the heat in the air of the 

Itouse will be aulliciently innparted to the soil in 
it And though this custom may have been only 
accidentally adopted from what whs found i 
ce^sary for pines, yet it need not be persiste4rl 

I except for those or other fruits. Even it»'ij 
necessity for fruits has been doubted; but sack. 
doubts are injudicious, because, in liie case o£ j 

t fruit, we must not only provide the necessarj' I 
temperature for their existence, bnt must alsp},! 
Arce them to yield their fruit in the ahurteat^l 
^Bie possible, to save expense and trouble. Thi^ ] 
therefore, ahoulJ be the rule, that with pines, 
maugoes, annonas, bananas, mangusleens, &c, 
the roots require to be excited by heal as much 

I SB, and perhaps even more than, the flowers an^ I 
fUiage ; but for the other common inmates of fl( ' 
Ibot-house, they do very well without, especially 
if the heat of steam or hot water be provided. 
Collections of hot-house plants are tirst formed 
by purchases from commercial houses, iir Horn ' 
^^^fleeds or plants imported from their nativg places. I 
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abroad, and are ai^rwards kept up by methods 

of propagatioD, about to be adverted to. 

When seeds are received from abroad, it is of 
considerable importance to know, not only what 
latitude they come from, but also the elevation of 
their natural habitat above the level of the sea. 
The higher itie elevation, the hardier is the plant, 
Many plants which may be supposed to require 
a hot-house, from the latitude whence they come, 
may be (bund hardy enough for the green-house, 
or even the open air, if they be seasonal* plants. 
But fur the natives of low lands of the torrid 
zone, the usual process of raising; them is as 
follows : 

If possible, they should be sowed so as to 
meet our summer, not our winter. The spring 
months are most propitious for raising exotics. 
For this purpose, light sandy loam, convenient 
sized perfectly clean pots (open thirty-twos). 
Slid a one-light hot-bed, sliould be prepared. 
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tThe pots are filled in the ordinary way, the fines! 
lef the loom at top; the seeds are sown thin, 
I'ttickly, aecordins to their size, and in depth ac- 
I eording to the nature of the plant. Some vegetate 
I'Vooner, by being soaked two or three hours ia 
Ivater; others having very hard shells, as Nelum- 
I bium aod other aquatics, should have the points 
I «f their shells filed off before they are pat into 
I their pans of mud and water ; but the generality 
I Seed no such preparation. They require a smart 
l.botlom heat to start them : some will be up in tbs 
^ftourse of a week, others will remain for twelvtf 
uonths before they vegetate; and such shoidd 
e rashly thrown away, till it is ascertained 
I by esamination that they are really dead. This 
I precaution is particularly necessary in regard of 
\ nuls. 

When any are advanced so fur as to be fit t»l 
Ifeandle, they should be put singly into the smalli 
I sized pots, and again plunged in heat. Atten-' 
I don should be given not to over-pot them, i. e. 
I by placing ihem in over-lari^e pots. It has been 
;ady observed, in speaking of layers and cut- 
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tings of hardy plants, that the point most favour- 
able to the formation and production of rools in 
but at a little distance below the surfece; and 
that humid darkness within the influence of air 
excites the protrusion of roots more readily than 
at depths beyond the influence of that element. 
Small pots, therefore, to which air has tree access 
on all sides, are found to forward the plants 
they contain much better than large pots, which, 
containing a mass imperviouH to air, the centre of 
which is occupied by the infant plant, are tiiutid 
to retard rather than advance their e^owth. That 
plants so placed require frequent shitting, is true ; 
but this is all in their favour, if quick growth be 
desirable. 

After this period of their nnrsing, they then 
take their places in the hot-house, either plunged 
in the bark-bed, or set on the shelves over the 
flues, or on the kirb of the pit. 

Hot-house plants are also propa^ted by cut- 
tings. Much judgment is necessary in selecting 
such shoots as are proper. They shonid be shoots 
orparts of shoots of the present year; either 'C.^. 
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the leading shoots, which make the handsomest 
plants (if not too rampant and succulent for. the 
purpose), or from the lateral shoots, which are 
eften beat fitted by moderate growth Ibr striking. 
These last, too, make more bushy heads, and 
flower sooner than fiee-growing cuttings taken 
firom more vigorous parts of a plant. The tops 
of the shoots should be chosen, if sufficiently 
ripened ; but a well chosen part of the middle 
may succeed equally well. Prepare them by 
cutting the lower end transversely, close below st 
joint, if it be a jointed stemmed plant, or Just 
below the insertion of a leaf, if otherwise ; trim- 
ming off the lower leaves close, but leaving those 
at the lop. The cutting should not be long; 
two inches is enough of any hard-wooded plant. 
The same kind should be put in the same pot; 
open forties are a, convenient size. When lilled, 
the soil should be pressed in pretty tight, and the 
cuttings inserted nearly an inch deep with a 
small pointed dibber, by which the earth is 
pressed close to the bottom of the cutting. When 
the pot is 6lled, level und press the surface smooth. 
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give water immediately, plitiige tlie pots 
bed, and, when the moisture is exhaled from 
their surfaces, cover them dusely with the strik- 
ing-glasses, to prevent the entrance of air. These 
glasses are necessary, because neither the cutliDgs 
nor the soil they are in should be exposed to the 
ordinary changes of tlie atmosphere. They re- 
quire perfect repose while they are only dependent 
on their own inherent energies to funiisfi new 
organs to supply the place of those from whicli 
they have beea separated. The sun's heat may 
be serviceable, but not his direct rays; brown 
paper shades should therefore be used for each 
glass in the middle of tlie day. Moisture will 
collect from time to time within the glasses; in 
which cases they should be taken off for a few 
minutes, wiped dry, and put on again. 

When cuttings thus managed have taken root, 
and shew by their growth that this has sufH- 
ciently taken place (for some will occasionally 
produce shoots before they have roots), they 
may be separated, potted, and treated as already 
directed for seedlings. 
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I A late nriter in the periodical publications of I 
the Socieie d'Agronomie of France reports, that I 
lie strikes cuttings of stove plants, which havej 
itery small or no visible buds, much more eaai^^.l 
in phials of water sunk in the bark-bed than iikA 
tnould. In this way he readily succeeds witl|bf 
Oleander, Fortlandiu, and Blakea. 
These are the ordinary methods of propagaU I 
ing both hot-house and green-house p!anla by I 

■ seeds and cuttings that are of a woody nature, an j 
rwell as suffruticose; i. e. half shrubby sorts;* 
EUany are increased by suckers which rise from 
l4beir roots, or by offsets which proceed from the 
f 'Collet of their stems. All the succulent tribe, 
I as Aloes, Messembryanthemums, Cactus, &c are 
L propagated by offaets or portions of their sfems, 

I few grow from leaves, as Bryophyllaiq^d 
pSylophylla ; others by a leaf and bud only, 
Hoya, &c. Tuberous or fibrous-rooted plants^l 
llrhich are herbaceous, are increased by parlii^ | 
E^e roots ; and bulbs which do not readily pro- 

■ Uiice offsets may be made to do so by cutting off 
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the upper part of the bulb Iraiis verse ly, as ha^ 

been already mentioDed. 

Such sorts as do not readily strike from cut- 
ting^ are increased by layering', grafting, or bud- 
ding. Layers are the points of the shoots, in- 
serted into pots filled wiih loam, and placed 
conveniently to receive them ; and, when layered 
in the usual way (that is, by tongTiing or twisting 
a little the part placed in the soil, and there fixed), 
are covered with a striking-g4a8s till they make 
roots, when they may be separated from the 
parent plants. 

Grafting stove plants is commonly done by 
" approach." The stocks are raised in pots, for 
the convenience of placing them near to the 
shoots wiih which they are to be enarched. "Hie 
Block and scion Ehould be nearly of a size : and, 
at the most convenient point of contact, simtlnr 
alicea of bark and wood are cut from the uppoging 
sidea ; these, placed neatly togetlier, are bound 
and clayed. The clay should be kept moist, 
which is easily done by bending a wrap of moss 
round il. and now and then watered. 
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A new method of grading by approuch bM ] 
been lately practised, and which deserves noliou 1 
Tbe inconvenience uf placing or supporting ths I 
stocks round the tree intended to be propaguledi I 
^d the tact, that this mode uf grafting is sue 
fill only because the sciou continues to receive 
irom its parent a part of its support while uniting 
itself wilb the stock, suggested the idea that, if 
the scion received a supply by other means, the 
, junction would as readily take place. Acconlf ■ 
ingly, a scion is separated entirely, und united t^'a 

iddle to the stock in the manner of grafting 
by approach, and ils end below the junction is 
inserted into a small phial of water suspended 
from the stock. Thus the sciou receives from tha 
water what, in the old way, it receivetl from 
parent. So readily does the union take plaos|,H 
tJiat it sometimes hapi>ens (iu the case of Camet>* 
lias particularly) that the lower part of the scion 
appears lo partake so far uf the vigour ol 
stock, that it also forms roots iu the phial, and 
when separated anil potted, becomes a plan! itself. 
Thrre is uo doubt, but that many hard-wooded 
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plants, both in the hot-house and elsewhere, may 

be propagated in tills manner. 

Worliin^ exotic plants, whether b; graft or 
bud, has not been practised in this country so 
much perhaps as it should be; not, however, 
for the object of increasing the kinds, but for 
another purpose, viz. predisposing the plants to 
yield their flowers, or fruil, earlier than they 
olherwise do. The effect of working plants is 
well linoMH. A grafted or budded tree is ren- 
dered less vigorous in habit, and consequently 
sooner arrives at that stage of its existence in 
which it shews flowers and fruit. A graft, at- 
tached to a suitable and congenial stock, has no 
period of youth to go through. The scion is or 
may be taken from the already matured branches. 
It is doing in the vegetable world what is seldom 
practicable in the moral; viz. "putting an old 
head on young shoulders." This we invariably 
do with our fruits ; and why may it not be done 
with our flowering plants? A seedling Camellia, 
for instance, will not flower in less than three or 
four, whereas a graft will flower in 
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I years. If our hot-house trees were dwarfed by 

the same means, that ia, by transferring the top- 

kaost shoots to the bottom of the stem, it would 

not only keep the plant in a more convenient 

size, but bring' them sooner into flower and fruit; _ 

Ihe splendid Bo}nbajiceiba,AUefnandacalhartioeH,% 

I Barringlonia indica, Aischynomene grandi/lora, 

c. are plants well worthy such trial. With 

I faot-house fruits, such as tlie Mango, this treat- 

I ment would certainly be a great improvement; 

I and of this fine fruit it should be known, that 

I there are many varieties of it differing mate- 

^■tially in their quality ; some are inferior because 

I of the stringiiiess of their pulp, whilst others are 

as free from that defect as are our best melting 

I peaches ; such only should be imported for cul- 

1 tivatioD, The Garcinia 7nango»tana, one of the 

It delicious tropical fruits, has been Iruited in 

I Trance, I mention this as a proof that our present 

I expensive old-fashioned stoves may be productive 

nething else besides mere showy plants. 

The ordinary attention to a hot-house, is, as 
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sjiluity in keepiD^ up the stock by propagation ; 
a careful nicely iu potting and sbifUng i 
proper season ; a regularity in walerJAg when 
requisite; a kaowledge of the necessay tempe> 
rature lo be kept in the house, and a steady 
attention to cleanlineas, and habits of tlie plants 
ill general. 

The collection should undergo a lliorough 
examination about the middle of April. At this 
time the plants are shifled into new and some- 
what larger pots, if necessary ; at least, they are 
turned out of their old pots, part of the ex- 
hausted soil takeu away, decayed roots cut off, 
aiLiI tbeu are replaced iu fresh pots and compost 
The heads are also pruned into form, and neatly 
tied up lo stakes. While the plants ure under 
this treatment, they should be guarded against 
cold winds while the old bark is sifted, new 
added, and all well mixed. The bark, when 
finished, should be about six inches above the 
kirb, and levelled lo allow the plants tu be set 
u|iou it till ilie fresh Icnneulalion raised in the 
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^fcAd has subsided, when the plants may be, 
first, hair plunged ; and, when the heat is sJ 
larther decreased, let in as deep as their no 
Some very suecesfifiil cultivators never plung^ J 

»tfie pots, but merely set them on the bed. I 

When A plant is turned out of a pot, the roots- 
are found in a matted state round the outside} 
the usual practice is to cut these away with 8 
_ ^ife ; but it is only very free growing sorts that j 
1 bear such treatment; a better way is, i 

1 this tissue of fibres gently, so that ths 1 
n soil may get among and preserve them fat 

After the plants are shifted, and tigaiii set in 
■4licir places in the pit, the house should be kept 
f Mther close, moist, and at a temperature of not 
I'Ibbb than 60" Fahrenheit. The management | 
■ afterwards, consists only in duly watering;, giving 
r, &C, till Midsummer, when fire heat is dis- 
mtinned ; the pots (if plunged) are lifted out of 
flie bark and set on the surface for a few days pre- 
vious to removing them (if the summer weather 
be confirmed) into the green-bouse for a 
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weeks. The tenderesf, most valuable, or sickly 
amung them, however, must not be su exposed, 
but re-plunged in some other bed suitable for them. 
Those placed in the green-house should have 
full air in the middle of the day, but shut up on 
nights. In September the bark-pit in the stove 
must be a^ain got ready for the plants, by add- 
ing fresh bark, white-washing and cleaning the 
walls and flues of the house, &c., and soon as 
this is alt done, the plants may be brought buck 
to their place, but not immediately plunged tilt 
the state of the bed is fit for them. About the 
middle of October fire heat is again applied; 
the stale of the weather regulates this, as well as 
^ving air, watering, &c,, and, as the winter sels 
in, neither much air nor water will be required; 
at least, contuderable caution must be bestowed 
in applying these elements. About Christmas 
the bark-bed will require another addition of 
fresh bark, turning, &c. In doing this, the ut- 
most expedition must be used to get the plants 
replaced, especially if the season be severe. 
Should the fresh heat, thus obtained, full betbre 
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the general pottiug lime, the bark must be again 
turned, to keep up (he necessary temperature. 
Hot-house plants are very liable to be preyed 
ind disfigured by insects, esjjecially the red 
I acarua (not spider, as it is erroneously called), 
the diSerent species of coccus, as well as (he 
I nniversal plague, the aphis. The dry heat of a 
I BlGve is peculiarly favourable to these insects, 
l-'SDd, unless the house is heated by, and fre- 
■iquently saturated wilh steam, the plants rarely 
I look healthy. But this is not suitable for all; 
lucculent plants, which are natives of hot rockjf _ 
Hintries, need but little water, and, conse^ | 
qiiently, require dry air. It ia evident, there- 
fore, that a collection of tropical plants cannot 
all be cultivated properly in the same house. 

Hot-houses in the conservatory style are 1 
lar the most interesting, and may be the i 
magnificentof our horticultural buildings, Manj^l 
plants of the torrid zone are nothing while c 
fined to a pot or tub, however large. But when 
planted in prepared ground, and covered with 
a sufficiently lofty glazed roof, the plants, and 
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especially the towering palms, plantalas, &x. 
have space to throw out their ample and persist' 
ing foliage. Ever; plant ia such a place ap- 
pears in something like its natural character; 
and, though the want ofsnch buildings has been 
long regretted, it is only lately that such bouses 
have been erected. Some splcntlid things of 
the kind have been executed, and others are in 
progress. Circumstances favourable to such 
designs have conspired to facilitate such under- 
takings ; better taste, curvilinear iron roofs, and 
much improved means of obtaining the neces- 
sary degree of heat, have all tended lo realize 
wliat has only heretofore been a gardener's 
dream. 

This is not the place to enlarge on what may he 
done in this way. But, certainly, one handsome 
building as a conservatory, divided by glazed 
partitions, to contain a choice selection of tender 
plants from every clime, would be far pieferable 
to the miserable shed-like buildings which uotv 
disfigure almost every garden in Britain, It 
miy requires a proper distribu^on of beat lo 
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SiDitate every climale, and to suit the nature of 
«Very plant on the face of the earth. Gradations 
«^ temperature may be obtained, and decreas 
An each side from the central and lofty equatorial J 
■tove, throun;h all Ihe degrees of the temperate | 
sones, betittittg the vegetable beauties of every I 
degree of longitude as well as latitude, Thff 1 
south European, African, Asiatic, and American I 

t fruits and flowers, may all be exhibited i 
suitable and highly ornamental range. Nor need'^ 
Buch disposition encroach on the general cal-^ 
lector's aim ; sufficient space for stages, shelves, i 
•ind platforms would be had for the disposa 
potted plants ; and, besides the whole being so 
connected, would very much reduce the first 
^^ cost of erection, as well as lessen the subseciuent 
^^kespense of keeping up. 
^^M If, with such comprehensive view, v 
^^Ktemplate what may be accomplished in t 
^^B^Btruction of forcing- houses for Truits also, i 
practical gardener or designer must be blind 
who cannot perceive the incalculable advantages 
that may be derived from a judicious arrange- 
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ment of such buildings. Not only the pine- 
apple, but all other tropical fruits worth cultiva- 
tion, might be had for the tables of the opulent, 
and those already in cultivation might be had at 
much less expense. As this subject is, however, 
foreign to the purpose of this compendium, it 
need not be noticed further. 



1 
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L GHEEN-HousB is, perlmps, one of o 

horticultural buildings. They, it is probable, 

e first erected for the purpose of keeping 

I eso lie evergreen plants, particularly Oranges and 

Myrtles. Wherever Italian or Grecian archilec- 

1 ture was intruduced, the sweetest Italian plants 

e a necessary accompaniment. Hence arose 

[ those heavy buildings usually attached as a vving 

1 to palaces ; which, though capacious enough for 

I very large trees, were by no means suitable 

Mther for the protection or health of them. 

The iucreasius; love of botany, together with 

I the constantly increasing numbers of curious 

I exotics introduced to our gardens, called for 

I lighter and better glazed structures for their 

■ reception and preservation ; and, consequently, 

I green -house a have been progressively improv- 
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ing in design and extent, eveu up to this day. 
They usually conlaiu all the hardiest plantn 
of the torrid zone, Chinese, Australian, south 
African, and the tender plants of North and 
South America. 

Green-house plants are raised from seed, and 
most easily porpagated by cuttings and layers, 
much in the same way as has been directed for 
stove plants; only they do not require, in any 
Et^;e of Iheii existence, so much heat, The 
degree called temperate, 5fi° Fahrenheit, is most 
suitable for them in all seasons. Grafting is also 
a means of propagation, and is decidedly the 
best for such plants as the Camellia, Orange, &c. 
Various kinds of soil and compost are neces- 
sary in the cultivation; sandy loam, rich loam, 
moor-earth, more or less mixed with sand, lenC- 
mouid and Hme, or rather old mortar rubbish. 
Except Oranges, Lemons, and Citrons, no other 
plant in this department requires a manured soil. 
The grand object is to keep them in the highest 
health, without forcing them into over luxurinnt 
growth. When a green-house shrub, or iree. 
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arrivea at a flowering slate, and is of a handsome 
fenn, is all that Is requisite. Rambling, irregular 
growths become extremely inconvenienl in such 
collections, and can only be kepi in order by the 
knife, or turned out altogether. 

Seeds of the generality of green-house plants, 
whether saved at home, or received Irom abroad, 
should be sown in fine, light, sandy loam, about 
the beginning of February. They thus have the 
! advantage of the approaching spring and summer 
to arrive at such a size as will allow of them being 
potted separately before the autumn. Free grow- 
ing sorts may be sown laler. The pots should 
be thoroughly watered soou as the seeds are 
eown, and ever alter kept in a moderately damp 
:, and placed in a hot-bed, or in a dry, airy 
part of the house, where they will not be too 
much exposed to heat, either of fire or sun, but 
enjoy an equal temperature. 

Diminutive or wiry growing plants, such as 
heaths, are best sowed in autumn ; because, their 
progress being at first very slow, tliey require to 
remain in the seed-pots nearly twelve munihs 
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before they can be potted out siDgly. Seeds of 
curious or valuable KorU should not be sowed all 
at once : a first sowing may fail, whereas a second 
may succeed. If, when the seedlingfs are rising, 
there Khould be much sunshine, they should be 
shaded in the middle of the day, lest they get 
parched. No weeds should be allowed to rise 
among^ them ; nor should the surface be covered 
with moss if it can be prevented; (hough if it 
rises with the seeds, which is very frequently the 
case, it cannot then be taken away. 

Soon as the green-house becomes too dry a 
station for them (which it certainly will be about 
the end of May), the seed-pots should be removed 
to some shady border, and plunged up to their 
rims in sand, or coal-dust. This will keep the 
mould in the pots in equal tempeniment as to 
moisture ; and being free from the excitement of 
the sun, and receiving full air, occasional water- 
ing and protection from worms and insects, the 
plants will get haidy, stocky in growth, and soon 
fit to be transferred to small pots. When a spare 
frame, or part of a glass-covered pit can be had 
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I' fcr the reception of the seedlings in this sta^ of 
I their gron^lh, it should be preferred ; because 
I fliey can not only be shaded when necessary, 
''but also defended from heavy rain, which is 
sometimes hurtfid. 

As the seedlings get large euough for poltina:, 

the different kinds of soil and compost should 

be previously prepared for the purjwse. Thei 

should be two sorts of fresh maiden loam ; 

Win its natural state, and another of a lighter 

Iscription, or mixed with sand. Pure moor-eartl 

I also of two sorts ; that is, more or less mixed with 

vesiid: which different qualities must be used as 

r respectively suitable for the different kinds of 

[plants to be potted. 

mpossible, and unnecessary, perhaps, to 

■imitate the native soils of every plant admitted 

Kinto ft green-house collection. The groups only 

^hich chance to be geographically or locall 

ised need be noticed. For instance, alt tl 

EAfricsD heaths, as well as those of llie same familj 

1 all parts of the world, together with 

^rican shrubs in general, succeed best in 
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moor-earth. Australian or Botany-Bay plants 
grow well 111 the same with a little addilion of 
loam. Chinese productioDS alfect light hazel 
loam ; as do also the native;) of South America- 
&s a general rule, the character of the roots iodi- 
cales pretty clearly what description of soil is 
proper for them : — if they consist of very slender 
and much divided fibres, a tine vegetable porous 
soil is necessary; but if the roots are simple, 
strong, and widely spread, a more tenacious 
one is requisite. 

Succulent plants, as Cactus, &c. require an 
open parous soil, composed of light loam, and old 
mortar rubbish in equal parts, mixed. Orange, 
lemons, &c. thrive best in fresh loam, enriched 
by old stable, cow-house, or sheep-col dung, 
well comminuted and incorporated. Green-house 
bulbs, as AgapanthuB, do well in light loam. 

Propagation by cuttings is performed much 
in the same way as has been described for stove 
plants. There are, however, a few peculiar 
usages which may just be slated, 
importance to begin early in the 
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[business may coniinence soon as proper cuttings 
catt be obtained. Such plants as are stationary 
in growth, but desirable to be propagated, are 
sometinies placed in a hot-house or frame to 
ferce the production of young shoots; for unless 
joung wood of proper age is procured, there is 
much less chance of success. The greater num- 
ber of plants in such collections are commonly 
propagated from the spring shoots ; and many of 
s geraniums, are propagated by any paitl 
I '0( their branches or roots, * 

The mode of striking heaths from cuttings is 
nther peculiar, and therefore deserves particular 
notice. The pots should be well drained and 
filled with sandy moor-earth to within an inch 
of the rim. This should be pressed pretty tight, 
a not to sink aflerwards ; and covered nearly 
[* to the top of the rim with pure while sand, also 
' ' pressed tight. The pot should then receive a 
good soaking of water, to prepare it fcir the 
reception of the cuttings. 

The cuttings should be selected from moderate- 
—Aized shoots of the same year's growth. About 
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oae inch in length of the tender top is enough ; 
the leaves are cut, not stripped, from the bottom 
part more than half way tip, takinij; care not to 
wound the epidermis ; and the base >» cut 
smoothly and transversely ofF, as the nib of a pen 
is cut upon the thumb-nail. When the quantity 
sufficient for one pot is prepared, let them be im- 
mediately inserted by the dibber, and wutcred, 
to settle the sand closely round lliem ; after sland- 
ing till the surface is somewhat dry, the striking- 
glass must be put on and pressed tightly down 
to exclude the air, 

A bed of Kaw-diist should be formed in some 
convenient spot in which to plunge ihe pots ; and 
if within a frame, so much the better. They 
should be kept shaded from the mid-day sun ; 
and if the mould in the pots gets at any time too 
dry, water may be given, so as not to wet the 
tops of the cuttings ; the glasses should be kept 
dry by wiping them as often as is necessary. 

The month of June is Ihe best season for strik- 
ing heaths, as by this time the young shoots aro 
in good order. Cuttings that were put In early in 
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the Eeason, may, by this time too, be fit fur pot- 
ting; and such of these as are not advanced 
enough, may be brought aud placed along with 
; new pots of cuttings, in order that they may 
all share the same treatment and superintend- 



As the cuttings advance in growth, they must 
be gradually treated with a larger share of air, 
light, and water, till they ore all ready to be 
parted and placed in the small sized thimble 
pots ; after which they should receive a little more 
nursing, til! they have fairly taken possession of 
[ their new station, and then they go to their des- 
tined place in the collection. 

It is hardly necessary to give directions for 
potting off the cuttings afler they have struck 
L root. Care in separating them Irom each other, 
f and preserving to each its own roots as entire as 
i possible, is the chief aftkir; and minding to seat 
them carefully, and not too low in the centre of 
' the pots. 

Many of the strong- growing, spongy kinds of 
I green-house plants maybe readily struck without 
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s confined air is apt to rot tbem. And 
there are some pUnts, aa Camellias for instance, 
which not only require do glasses, but cannot be 
safely struck till the young shoots are done grow- 
ing, nor unlil every leaf is perfect; because, 
during iheir expansion, they are extremely suc- 
culent, and easily destroyed by either moist air 
or sunshine. But as the seeds of this fine plant 
firequently ripen in this country, a store of young 
ones may be more readily obtained frum them, 
either for new yariedes or for stocks, than by the 
old means of layering or cuttings. 

The cultivutiun of orange trees has become an 
object of much interest nflate, and the propaga- 
tion of them has been greatly improved. The 
best stocks for gracing on are raised from the 
seeds of lemons or citrons. Lemon seeds sowed 
in January and raised in a dung or leaf hot-bed, 
and nursed, frequently shifted, and well managed 
throughout the summer, may be grained in the 
uuiumn, or, at farthest, iu January following. 
When grafted, Ihey are kept in the same, or 
^Mcsd in K new live^ bed, to aasnt the uuittttflf 
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the graft and etock, and accelerate the growth, 
which, under such management, is astonishinifly 
rapid. By this means a quantity of beautiful 
young orange trees maybe soon obtained. Bat 
lore expeditious method than this is de- 
scribed by au intelligent writer in the Gardener's 
Magazine, toI. iii. p. 272. He states, from actual 
practice, that cuttings of the Madras citron, put 
into pots in January, will strike and be tit lo 
receive a, graft in the following April ; and if a 
graft be chosen which shows flower-bud^, these 
will be fully blown in sis months from the time 
of putting in the cutting ! One thing respecting 
the cuttings, noticed by this same writer, which 
has often before been regarded by former culti- 
vators, — is, to put the bottoms or lower end of 
the cuttings in contact with the sides of the pot, 
\ or down so as to bear on the shards in the bottom 
of it. This position, it seems, hastens the pro- 
duction of roots, there being additional excitement 
from the estra heat retained by the solid sub- 
stances of the pot and shards. 

From these lacls, it appears that the citrus 
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famil]' is a very manageable tribe; and whether 
the various sorts of il be regarded as fruit, or 
only as ornatnental plants, they are, though no 
novelty, well worthy of every care and expense 
beslowcil upon them. An orangery, properly 
designed and conducted, is iq all seasons an in- 
teresting spectacle, and fully deserves a division 
in every range of horticultural buildings. 

Green-house bulbs and other plants which do 
not proiJuce steins are increased by parting the 

Having noticed the different methods of pro- 
pagation, I shall now briefly state the general 
management of such collections. 

In rci^pcct of (he building, it should be suf' 
ficiently lurge for the collection intended to be 
kept ill it; or rather the collection should be 
limited to ihe size of the house. The whole may 
be injured by an endeavour to keep a great num- 
ber. The exterior of the building may be orna- 
mental; should stand dry, and rnlher clevaled ; 
capable of admitting the greatest share of air aud 
light; and the means of heating it so complete. 
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that no degree of cold should ever jeopard izi 
safety or health ol' the plants. These parlici 
a.re essentially necessary foe the well-being of 1 
green'house plants, kept, as they always at 
pots, and ranged on a g;raduated stage of shelves i 
sloping from the back to the front ; or, if the I 
house be glazed all round, on a stage sloping I 
both ways from the centre. Or, instead of a 
siage of shelves, a platform three feet from the | 

Eir occupies the middle of the house, on whicb i 
plants are placed according to their height, I 
h being easily seen from the path which sur- 
nds the whole. Between the path and the 
outside walln, grated shelves are placed, usually ] 
over liie flues, to serve as benches on which to I 
set the smallest plants, or pots of forced flowers. ^ 
Bscept orange trees, or very tall plants, nonc^ 
le placed on the floor; it is an advantage to tlieV 
||hi(s to be near the glass, so as they are non 

luch above the eye of the spectator. 
^' The tire-place is usually in ashed behind the 

, the shed being a useful appendage 
■any purposes connected with the management 
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of the plants. The general temperature should 
never be lower than 40°, nor higber than 60°, 
while the plants are in the bouse. Dry, mild, 
fiesh air ahouid be admitted at all times, if not 
below the minimum above-mentioned. Fire 
should never be u.sed but to repel frost, or to dry 
the house and plants, when a current of air 
can be at the same time admitted. Watering, 
clearing from dead leaves and insects, stopping 
over-luxuriant shoots, and perfect cleanliness, is 
all the attention required in the green-house 
during the winter months. 

As the spring advances, a. greater share of 
fresh air is daily given from morning till night; 
and, in very mild calm weather, the sliding sashes 
in front may be kept open on nights as wells ns 
days, especially towards the end of April and 
beginning of May, to prepare the plants for being 
taken out of the house altogether. The variable- 
ness of our seasons prevents naming any particular 
time or day when this business should be done. 
The old rule among British gardeners is when the 
common mulbtirT/ puis forth ilsleavet. This isan _ 
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1 excellent because a perfectly safe iiuHcation of the 
I progress of the season. Previous to this time, 
I tiierefure, every preparation, should be made for 
I this necessary work : the different descriptions of 
[ Boil and compost, pots, prop-sticks, &c. should 
all be in readiness; as well as the place where 
I the plants are to stand for the summer. 

< material that the shifting, which is a 

I scene of disorder, should be got speedily out of 

I hand. The usual practice is to shift the plants 

i they are taken out of the house, and when 

L done, watered, pruned, and tied up, are carried 

\ta their summer station. That station should be 

a sheltered, rather than a shady spot ; an east or 

north aspect is most suitable ; and if where they 

can be seen, or be ornamental, the better. When 

f the house is cleared of the plants, it should receive 

I thorough cleaning ; the grape vines, if there 

X any trained to the ratlers, dressed and tied 

ip; and (he vacant shelves again furnished with 

hot-iiouse plants, tender annual and other showy 

flowers, raised and now ready for the puqxise. 

While the plants are in their summer stulioni 
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they noly reijuire tbe ordiiiury care of frequent 
waicriDg', picking, and keeping in due pusilioji 
against wiad. They should b^ set on EeveiKCiit 
pans, tiles, or on some compact Ipvel Lsurfac^, 
formed of lime and coai ashes,, to pKvept icarlhr 
worms entering the pots. And 0, as » ofioi 
the case, they are set on sand, gravel, or on the 
common soil, the roots speeiiiiy find their way 
through the bottom, and consequently require 
to he frequently moved, to prevent the roots 
establishing themselves in the ground, which, if 
once allowed to do, and afterwards rudely torn 
from their bold, checks and deranges the growlli 
very much. 

The next affair of importance is the getting 
the collection replaced in the house before 'the 
frosts and inclement weather of autumn set ia, 
Tliere is no circumstance in nature which seema 
to give notice of the decline, as we have of the 
advance, of summer, save the general pause iu 
vegetation; which, however, hus nolhing lo da 
wi[h the commencement of frost. I have known 
great damage done to green-house plants by a 
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Bjtfiarp frost on the 5th of September, though it is 
leldom dreaded before the middle of October. 
I the plants can be treated with foil air 
a well- construe led house, they bad better be I 
Mlaced under its protecliou too soon than too late: | 
! 10th <if September will therefore be a very I 
e dale on or about which (o house the plants. 
The plants will require hut little preparation 
removal; ridding them of faded flowers, i 
ives, irregular growths, moss or needs. 
^1 that is requisite. If they have been set wherft I 

is probable the roots have got through the pots, 
liey should all be moved, and the vagrant roots | 
cut oir about a week or ten days before being 
carried to the house. 

i is no particular rule for arranging or 
^aciu^ the plants on the stage. Sometimes they 
! grouped in families, but more frequenily 
nixed indiscriminately, according to their height, 

little intricacy being given to the bank of i 
fbliage, by placing conspicuous individuals here 

d lb ere above the rest. 
. When the plants are all thus arranged for the ' 
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winter, hesiiles the ordinary and daily care in 
giving air and na.ter, it ia time to cuQsider what 
other plants should be introduced to flower, or be 
nursed in the green-house. These need aol be 
named ; but about the middle of OctobiT ttie 
first division of Cape bulbs should be planted, 
leaving the second to be planted in November. 
These bulbs consist of Ixias, Antholi/es, &c, &c., 
which, Ihoui^li small, are exceedingly betiutifid 
flowers. This tribe of plants succeed best in 
sandy moor-earth ; and, after flowering, ore 
treated exactly like other bulbs. 

Common bulbs, uud many otlier flowers, receive 
a share of the leistering proteciiun of the greeu- 
Iiouse ; and as the chief pleasure derivable tram 
such a building is during the winter months, 
every elfort should he made lo have io it a pro- 
fuse show of flowers. 
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The eligibility of a conserv-alory for the culiu 
tiration and preservation of fine exotic planU 
has already been noticed; there only remBina to 
be mentioned in this place some few partii 
le^rding their construction, planting, &c. 

A conservatory should always be placed in. 
the pleasure-ground, in that part called the flower- 
garden. It shonld be near the mansion-house ; 
and if this has any decided architectural charac- 
ter, the conservatory should partake of it. Whe- 
ther Grecian, Gothic, or oclior Bt_\le, the two 
buildiogB ahonld liarmDiii/.e aa muclt as pos- 
sible; aud the conserwatary, liiough subordinate, 
may be a. highly ornamental appendage to. the 



e of a large size is intended to be built, 
t| it riuwid bef^ui. a Icxling walk. The approach 
42 
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lo it should lead through a shrubbery of the 
elegant hardy plants carried up to the entrance 
at one end, and continued in the some manner 
beyond the entrance at the others the plants 
within the house being disposed on either hand 
in the same way. The advantage <if this dis])0- 
sition of the plants without and within the house, 
is to give the idea of an eslensive visia or cres- 
cent of rare vegetable beauties : and, by passing 
through the midst of them, lo have opportunity 
of esamining' every one of the collection to the 
right and left, connecu lively. Such a disposition 
may not be in all cases practicable ; nor is It abso- 
lutely necessary; but when it can, it should be 
done. Buildings, and particularly horticultural 
buildings, require to be backed, flanked, and 
otherwise accompanied by trees and verdure, so 
as they are not too much shaded. If standing 
on a naked base, they look cheerless, and exposed, 
besides always imposing on the attention when- 
ever in sight. 

As the magnitude of living specimens is the 
main purpose of a conservatory, a select nutabi 
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of the most beautiiUl flotrering plants should 
bave the principal places ; and planted at such 
distances as not too soon lo interfere with each 
er. The character of their growth should be 
3 considered; tall aspiring' growers may be 
placed between those of more humble or spread- 
growth. In the first years of their growth, 
there will, of course, be much space unoccupied ; 
this, however, may be furnished by tall plants in 
pots, or by quick growing plants, climbers, &c., 
which may lie afterwards removed or cut away 
without regret. The conservatory should also, 
at ail times, be a place for the display of annual 
)r seasonal beauties. 

In order that such a building may be as exten- 
sively interesting as possible, it should consist of 
three divisions. The centre for tropical, and the 
jB, as before observed, for Australian, Chi- 
nese, some American, and European plants. Id 
the choice of these for a conservatory, it is not 
s rarest that should be estlusively preferred j 
but such only as are remarkable for (he splendour 
of their flowers — fur the amplitude of their leaves, 
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elegance of their forms, or for the interest at- 
tached to them as emblems, or for historicnt 
import. The grspe-vine and piae-apjile are use- 
ful, but not beautiful ; therefore, thef should not 
be admitted. The orange and pomegranate are 
botli useful, sweet scented and beautiful, and on 
this account deserve a place. The hostile Eu- 
phorbia ramosa, which was planted as a ckeval 
de frizK in one place for the better defence of 
Seringapatam, and cut through, though not with 
impunity, by the van of the British army, baa an 
historical value, and therefore sliould tiave a sta- 
tion. The olive of peace — the palm of glory — 
and the laurel of victory, should all tiave rank in 
such an assemblage: and, while gratifying to the 
eye of the beholder, they may also awaken ideas 
associated with the countries of which they are 
natives — of their uses in ihe arts — or of their 
importance in commerce. 

One fire-place, with branched flues or pipes, 
may, if properly planned and execuled, serve for 
the whole range. A full command of heat is 
indispensable : there must be no defect iu 1] 
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Bieans employed to keep out frost; and thiii 
iirity may be obtained without an extravagant 
<te of fuel, by only a rightly devised mode of 
e distribution of that easily conducted and di^ 
peaable element, heat. 

For this power of dislribuling heat, w 
indebted to the recent improvementH in metallic 
«nginery ; and the value of these discoveries 
will in no cose be of roore importance ihan wlien 
applied to the purposes of artificial horticultun. \ 
Buildings, whether fiir the preservation of 
Kutal plants, or for forcing fruit, will henceforth 
e economically, and consequently more 
nt en si vely, erected than ever; so that no person 
f fortune, however moderate, need be destitute . 
such gratifications. 

t is not within the scope or prescribed limits 
this work to give a particular description of 
I architecture, viz. plan and elevation of a 
mservatory; the size and style of finishing 
iways depending on the taste, the pleasure, and 
wrpuses of the proprietor. Suffice it to say, 
tat it should be sufRcienlly high tu alluw 
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to grow to Ihc beight of thirtj feet or more, bihI 

la he propurtionally wide. The fmme and roof 

sliculd be as light as is coniiisLent ivitb ita sla- 
bilily. The means for the Bdmisaion of fresli air, 
by moveable sashes and veuUlatura, must be par- 
ticularly attended to in the construction. The 
flues, whether for fire, steam, or hot water, 
i^bould be conducted under the puth^, so as not 
ID disfigure or encumber the surface within the 
building'; the paths being formed of wooden or 
cast-iron gratings. The borders for the plants 
should be made to the depth of three leet on a 
dry- subsoil ; and composed of Iresh light loain, 
leaf-mould, and nioor-earth, well intermixed. 
Some of the tropical plants have thick fleshy 
fibres, and seem to delight in a loose porous 
soil ; though the palms require rather a lenucious 
loam. These, and an; other plant requiring s 
pepuliar kind of soil, may have it applied to 
their roots when planted. The columns in the 
interior of a conservatory are fine stations for 
climbers ; such as passion- Ho we rs, and the like. 
All plants that are shrubby, aiid which flower 
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dily in pMs, as Heaths, Proteas, &c. need aOD I 
chosen for standards in tha conservatory, bMtf I 
aitted as temporary residents only. In shor^f 
rbWe it is a repository appropriated to a seleciioa' I 
of the- most interestingly ornamental plants, it to' | 
also at all ^mes a receptacle for every kind c 
descriptipn worthy of cultivation. 

There are many beautiful aquatics, and somB' I 
of them natives of warm countries. For the pro-' I 
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e a ceiKf * 

icli loam. 



arly tilled' 



per culture of these, [ 
four feet ur more in diameter, should ha\ 
tral place. This, half filled with fine 
serves instead of their native mud ; 
the roots are put into it, the vase is v 
with water, which is kept fresh by ( 
supplies. The foliage rises to the surfac 

tifVater, and either floats ther 
Wbbs into the air as some of the tiedychiums. lO''] 
their management, there is one thing should hvU 
attended to; that is, to imitate the ri^e and fa[tl>l 
of their native streams. The water should be ' 
deepest when the plants ar 
growth; and when the autumnal pause takes 



:e of thi'l 
mphea, <W<1 
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place, they should be Itept almost dry. This 
pause in their growth causes them, like common 
bulbs, to present their flowers eaHier, and in 
more strength. 

In arranging such an assemblage of plants, 
and fitting up the interior, I know of no place 
which admits of greater display, or opportunity 
for the exercise uf fine taste, than a conservatory. 
Even foncy may lend her assistance in the embel- 
lishment. If, for instance, another smaller and 
similarly shaped vase, siipjmrted on a tripod, 
-were placed within and rising to a due height 
above the first, and a third still smaller in the 
second, and so ou, diminishing to a point, the 
whole would be an elegant pyramidal form, of 
cousiderable surface, on the same spot: and. be- 
sides the aquarium base, there would be elevated 
stations of suitable soil, to receive the magnifi- 
cent Cacti, and other curious plauts of pendulous 
character. For a like purpose a pyramidal frag- 
ment of granite", or two obelisks of the same, 
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Hvin^ llieir surfaces hewn into cavities and 
to hold 3, little Hoil, would be, in some 
legree, a natural position for the Messembrj- 
mthennimE, Euphorbiums, Sera pervivi inns, &c. 

Many other devices, besides the very fragile 
Ine of coloured glass, will occur to refined taste, 
I design receptacles, stations, props, &c. for 
according to their naturul characters, 
lether climbing, trailing, creeping, or pen- 
Even the seals and tables in such a place 
Which may be an agreeable aparlment in some 
Masons) should be in character. 

rs used to be a part of the fittings up of 
•ODservatories ; but their effects are too fleeting 
t'lfOT the rational cnind. The old iraniense 
wrvatory at Muswell Hill, near Honiaey, builll 
by a scientific gentleman of the name of Beaa'l 
clerk, was famous forty years ago for cuntaintn|>fl 
some very large specimens of Italian plants, i 
two immense looking-glasses placed in dark 
recesses at the opposite ends of the buildin 
which (the frumes being hidden bv foliage) pro- . 
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duced, Jrom llie couuter and multiplied reflec- 
tioDs, an astonisbing, though tniaaltary, effect on 
the iniitd of a visiter. 

As such buildings ore usually executed in the 
course of the summer, the autumn falls to be the 
time for putting in plants, for which bo further 
directiouB need be given. U'lie subsequent 
management consists only in keeping up the 
requisite degree of temperature, and giving the 
neoessary supplies of water, as circumstances 
direct. 



OF THE FORCI\G-PIT. 



I 



THeRE are but few places, where flowers are 
cultivnted to any considerable exteut, but huvs 
a ibraing-pit for bringing forward early flower8< 
for the embellishment of the drawing-room, 
green-liouse, or conservatory. It is only a tiot- 
huuEe on a Email scale. Walls of brick-work. 
a, fire-place, and its flue carried round on, thj. 
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, close to the walls, embracing a 



KT 1 



in the 



IT bed 

F tanner's baric, leaves, or well ptcpared stabtcf 
>4iing. it adds much to its convenience to have' 
It narrow path in front, as well as at the back 
B tan-jwt within; and which requires to b» 
Hetty deep, in order to allow head-room i* 
placing and attending to the planls. The pota' 
of plants to be forced are previously prepared 
.ulumn, and are set on or plunged in tk 
layer of dry saw'dust, laid on the fei>-~^ 
•; material, soon as the heat is sufficientljl 
moderate. They should be as near the glass as 
their height or growth will allow; the strongest 
light and freshest air are necessary, as well to 
give strength as colour and scent to the flowers. 
The sashes are moveable, for (he purpose of 
giving air ; and which is admitted, more or less, 
as tlie heat in the bed, or weather, allows. Fire--' 
heat is only used when that of the bed has'' ' 
declined, or when a covering of straw mats. Of' 
common Russia mats, is insufficient to Iteep out 
frost. Besides being particularly suitable for 
forcing early flowers, it is also a fit place to 
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raise seedlings, strike cuitings or layers, or le- 

cuver sickly plants at all times of the year. 

These are the buililings which affluence and 
tast«, by the aid of practical skill, has had erected 
for keeping; eiEOtic, and flowering at pleasure 
hardy plants. They yield to the proprietor much 
pleasurable amusement, and the high gratifies^ 
tiou of possessing in a northern clime many of 
the vegetable gems and sweets of the gli 
and exuberant south. 



;tom^ri 



OF THE LAPIDIUM, COMMO^iTLr 
CALLED ROCK-WORK. 

As a fiower-garden is a receptacle for eveij 
thing that is gay ajid beautitiil in the wgetabhi 
kingdom, so every kind of soil and habitat aalnral 
to the plants respectively, should be, as nearly. 

as possible, itnitalf d ; nut only as u means con- 
dudve Lo [heir Tree growth, but in order tliat 
they may be seen in tlieir domesticated st« 
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F tbey are most generally seen in nature. 
CUiis purpose we have lapidiums, or Alpine-plant . 
orders, which are only a congregation of rugged 
Id the interstices of these, the plants ara' ' 
l^ut, either on ^e drysumiait, or in dark recessaA* 
WcLer the largest blocks. And though such m^ \ 
rsh feature may be dispensed with in a simply 
I beautiful flower-garden, it is absuluCely necessary 
stensive botanical collection, where the 
object avowedly it;, to get together and presentt I 
every vegetable production found on the varie4> J 

I free of the earth ; whether among craggy rocks> I 
en high, or on the extended savannas of the law, | 
latitudes, Alpine plants, therefore, which consti- 
lule a very large and beautiful portion of our col- 
lections, are Ircated with a situation and exposure 
,W like their native habitat as it is possible 
Mt to accomplish. Many of the mosses, lid 
iHid especially the beautiful family of fen 
cannot be cultivated successfully, nor indei 
would they look well, if unaccompanied 
fragments of stone or other marks of uncultival 
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As siiidilile places are prepared for the pknls 
of the hill and date, so al^o must a sitiiatiun he 
round for the ven;eCable inhabitants of the lake or 
river. A large haain of water in a garden is 
ainays an useful appendage, independent of its 
utility OS a station fur water plants. If supplied 
by a fountain, or artesian well, it may be parti- 
cularly useful ; as always aSbrding sotl and tepid 
water for every purpose of the gardener, and 
peculiarly suitable for aqualica that are rather 
tender, and also for gold and silver tish. They 
are usually made of a circular or any oihiT 
regular form ; the sides of bricl^-work, with a 
hewn Btone coping, and on a subftoil impervious 
to water, or made so by puddled clay. The 
back of the brick-work should also be puddled, 
to prevent leakage, 

If this feature can be introduced in 
recess of the lapidium, it will be perfecliy<fl 
tural, as well as suitable. 
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.1 Havino msAe some remarks on the pliysicaJ 
SrtriiCtLire df the plants treated of in tlie foregoing 
^ges, it' may be expecled, perliaps, that some'' 
<Mhal should be added on the physiology of trees 
^his is the mure necessary, as it is a part of botw 
hical knowledge which is still very obscure : fot\ 

filongb many eminent naturalists have employed 

ibeir talents in the study and illustratian of vegfc* 
liable phenomena, and though much of the hid* 
processes has been brought to light, still the 
pinions of the learned are conBicliiig; the s 
%ttoe is mystified by hypothetical schemesof veg 
table life and economy, which can neither <] 
proved ttor clearly understood. Every lov«ir'«l 
the science, however, is indebted to those indal 
fable individuals, who, by constant obsefva-i" 

tion, dissection, and close examination of the 
aua parts of vegetable conformation, have so 

ckarlj shown the eflects, if not the can 

Kgetable lilc. 
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It would be right, perhaps, to preface the 
following observstions by grivJDg aview of all tfae 
different opinions promulgated by bolanical phy- 
siologists, from Grew down to Poiteau: but as 
this would embrace a great bulk of obsolete 
matter, it is as well omitted. I shall therefore 
proceed to detjcribe, as pbiinlj' as I can, the dif- 
ferent parts and organinalion of a tree, availing 
myself of every iliscavery of science which is 
agreeable to and has been i:ontirmed by practice, 
and of every result of practical agency which ii 
aanctioned by the principles of science. 

Soon after the first appearance of (he pbimtila, 
or rising shoot from the seed, we find, on miiking 
a transferse section of the stem, that it consists of 
n centra! plib enclosed in a cylinder of tibrmis 
matter, perpendicularly arranged, this having on 
its exterior a thin sepiirate lilm of bark; the 
■whole being saturated with sap pecuUar to thr 

Of the pith.—The pilh, or medulla, is so called, 
because it resembles the marrow of a bone. It 
is only u temporary part of the stem; 
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I timely large in youag shoots, but gradually b«- 
eoming less, and in liery old trees hardly percej>- 
lible. It appears in the crowns of the roots as 
*ell as in the slemi and extends through ihe 
'^branches into every the minutest twig. As an 
Mgan, its use is not apparent, as it is the first 
to decay ; and stems and even young shoots live 
wry well and long' after being; deprived of iL It 
vost probably only acts as a support to the 
ifB&nt stem, and as a reservoir of inolsture t» 
istain it against drooght. 
Of the fibrowi cylinder. — This principal orgHt 
laf the stem surrounds the pith, and is composed 
closely uuiied body of ligneous fibres (em- 
bedded in cellular membrane, the cellules of 
whichare arranged horizoutally),ft>rniing, of and 
among each other, various sized lubes and ID^ 
terstices, perpendicularly arranged, and extendingfi- 
,fe)m the collet or bottom Dpthe shoot to its utmoW^ 
ight ; and from the collet downwards ovoP 
every root. At Ihe end of the summer's growth 
it forms a cone, embracing the pith already de- 
scribed. During lis growth it is called cambium; 
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but when amved at ils fu!l size, which it due 
in about seven months, it receives 
of white wood, or alburnum. It is the oriicin of 
the perfect wood, for ever after otcupics the 
centre of the slem, and retaining its first form, 
])osiiion, and dimensions unaltered. The lig- 
neous tissue of which it is composed longitudi- 
nally, is crossed by rays" of the same siibstance, 
which converge from the burk to the pitli. The 
cambium is the seat of the vitality of Iheplunt; it 
contains the rudiments of both roots and shoots, 
as well as that specific enerijj which, under 
the excitemeiitofsurrouuding elements, prodaceft 
all the future expansion of the vegetable being. 



■ MedulUrj riyi is an old term imnngst [iliyilolggitta; 
t Ihe letpn and llie ip[ii!iirancc of Ihe rays on a iransverst 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF TREES. 
- Of the baTk.—Tl\e bark is a distinct mcmberk , 
n off from the cambium aa an eitcrementAl 
or covering;, over the whole surface of the 
■|klant, root a^ well as stem. In the first year it 
, thin transparent film, called the cuticle, 
■4rhich for ever afterwards remains on the esterior. 
If permanent, the bark is increased in thickness 
every follnwing year by a layer discharged from 
^^ the Ciimbium to its interior surface ; the outer 
^Kl^yers are called the outer bark, and the inner 
^^Ksyers are called the liber. The age of a tree 
^^mttaj be accurately ascertained by counting the 
^^Btiumberof layers of which the bark is composed; 
its laminated structure is very conspicuous in 
the commnn lime, and many other trees; and is 
^^ attached to the stem by ihe medullary rays "f 
^^nhe woDd, by the buds, shoots, and sometimes bf. 
^^H^dicles which force their way through it. 
^^^"These three parts compose the seedling stem. 
^H|phey previously existed in the seed, and are 
developed by elongation and expansion ; no ad- 
ditional membrane being added either at top or 
bottom. The leaves are seated on the bark, to 
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which they are only temporarily attached ; they 
also haviog pre-extHtence before development. 
lD<Ieed, it is most material to remark, in Ibis 
place, IJie important faci, that every part of a 
plant displayed in the course nf time preriously 
exists in embryo; vegetable life being only the 
expansion of incipient orguniKation which is gra- 
dually excited into form and amplitude by the 
stimuli of heat, air, and water. 

The above description of a shoot from a seed, 
is applicable to every shoot afterwards produced 
from a bud. 

If we eiamine a trausverse section of a two- 
year old seedling, we shall find that the pith 
maintains its place, though somewhat reduced in 
diameter : that the cambium of last year has now 
become perfect wood, but remaining of the same 
size and figure it had at the end of the first sum- 
mer; that a new circle of alburnum has been 
formed on the outside, involving the first; aud 
that this is defended by two films of bark, the 
inner one having been adiled at the same time 
with the new alburnum. This is the prro(;ess^nt 
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a place in every succeeding year during the 
Ufe of the tree ; the central axis or cylinder of 
wood becoming annually enlarged in diameter by 
the addition of a riug of alburnunn, the whole 
serving as a support tu sustaia and elevate tha 
branched head of the plant. 

Respecting these annual accretions of albur- 
Iwum*, a very important question forces itself 
I Hpon our notice, viz. Whence do these additions 
■jpriginate? They have been already described in 
N>th their conditions as cambium and alburnum; 
bbut their origin has not been adverted to. In- 
^^eed, of all ibe processesof vegetadon, noneia so 
^obscure as this, lis rise and progress into being 
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I mc. Id °onie kind" of trees, as the beech, for inslaace, I 
^iilmrnunj, orsap-wood (as the timber-daalefs call it), is pi 

perfect lill the siitli or sevenlh year. This is very obiio 

sap or while uuud, and all the interior lajcce lowardi the pi 
will bs malure, a; the colour a\M«s. This ftct alao ^ot 
tint the nen layer of oak formed this year (1829) will' not 
jnihct Aaortjr tlmbsi till tha yeu 163&. 
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are hidden from daily inspection. Examiualion, 
by frequent incisions through the barli, give but 
an imperrect idea, of how and when the tibrous 
organization of the cambium first appears, and 
whence it iu derived. This is a point on which 
there is at this time much diversity of opinion ; 
and when the difficulties of having ocular proof 
of the phenomenon are considered, there is no 
wonder that pi lysiolo gists differ so much from 
each other respecting this occult part of ihe 

Some of the most eminent writers on the sub- 
ject imagine that the sap is changed, chiefly by 
the elaborating powers of the leaves, from a crude, 
watery state, to what they call mature or perfect 
sap, and this is conceived to possess a property 
which is deemed, J3erse, '' oi^nisuble ;" that is, 
when sufficiently abundant and mature, it is 
transformable into oil the membranes, various 
organs, and compiments of tile plant. One dis- 
tinguished botanist believes the new accretion to 
be only a dilalation of the alburaum, while others 
maintain, that the ligneous matter of the 
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layer is formed of the radic)ea which descend 
from Ihe superior buds bel ween the wood and the 
hark, which uniting' wilh the converging rays in 
their passage down, compose the new layer. 
Differing from all these, another idea has been 

itertoined, which supposes the living principle 
to be a distinct organ of itself, always situated 
between the wood and the bark, and annually 
ible into layers of bark and wood for ever. 
)w, as one or other of these opinions are held 
by many men of the first authority aad respecta- 
bility, as well in science as practice, it is worth 
while to examine these opinions, in order to show 
how far they are consistent or inconsistent with-' 
the laws of natTire, or agreeable to practical fad 

id observations. 
With rehpect to the doctrine that all the accre- 
tions of a plant are formed out of the matured 
juice, it will be necessary to consider first ttW^ 
'nature of the sap itself 

The sap of vegetables has been very justly" 
compared to the blood of animals. It is not an 
organ, but a constituent only, which pervades, 
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disteiiiJs, connects, and invigorates the whole 
syslem. It is increased by supplies imbibed by 
H3:pbon-acting tubes from the earth, and also by 
absoTptiou of moisture troai the air. It is tbund 
of many diflerent qualities in diiferent plants; 
eaeh kiad of plant possessing peculiar powers 
and siruclure for elaborating^, concocting, and 
assimilating the qualities of the earth and air, so 
as h> form specrific combinations proper to itself. 
Thus the Pi/iiM genus possesses an organisation 
and a fountain for the production of resin ; Mi- 
mtaa, gum ; Rieuim, oil ; &c. Other plants ela.- 
borate sugar, starch, &c,; and though these 
specific qualities are often more concentrated in 
one part than in others, yet the whole plant par- 
lakes nf them in a greater or iesser degree. 

Sap ie of various consistency ; in some plants 
it IB like pure water, without colour, scent, or 
taste. It is, on the contrary, in some coniferous 
plants so inspissated, and (whether left in & 
cavity of the timber, or withdrawn by tapping) 
becomes so concreted llial it resists edge-tools, 
and ao indurated as to last for ages, unless de- 
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[ fiomposed by the action of heat or water. Bii( 

o slate is it ever found by analysati 
I tain anything like fibrous matlec from which 
t organs might be formed; it ever remaining a 
[ bomugeneoua mass, and quite destitute of any 
'^tecia,! structure to indicate cuofurmation. Chap- 
indeed, is said to have delected fibrous 
[ Kfttterin the sap of some trees; but ihia solitary 
I instance is not corroborated by any subsequent 
I experi menial is t or writer on the subject. 
While occupying its natural station 
Lplant, we see it at different times more or leM 
§&ud. In the spring it becomes exceeding^ 
liquefied, and discharged from wounds as limpid 
as rock-water; though, if long exposed to the air, 
it becomes inspissated into gum on stone-fruit 

» trees ; or corrupt like sanies oozing from 
sn the elm. Its motion in the spring and b«^ 
ginning of summer is rapid ; but is arrested amt. 
cengealed by the cold of autumn; and during^, 
winter it assumes a clammy consistence, and 
then only acts hke a cement to the fibrous orga- 
siaatioa of the new and old wood and bark. 
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It is never so thickened in the roots, during wiu- 
ter, as it is in the stem and branches 
warmth of the earth keeping it always in a slate 
of fiuidity. 

If then the sap of trees be only as it is here 
described, how can it pos<<ibly have the alleged 
properly <'f " organisation ?" Hnw can ligneous 
fibres, tubes, cells, flowers, and fruit, be tbrineil 
out of a moss of homogeneous jelly, gum, or 
resin ? The perfect sap is said to be prepared by 
the [eaves, and, when elaborated, is returned again 
into the inferior of the plant, to form those new 
accretions which take place during the s 
If it were said that its elaboratio 
plished by the leaves perspiring away its aqueous 
portion, am! thereby leaving a more substantial 
juice to be disposed as cement, to give soliditjr 
to the wood, it would be a feasible representatiou, 
and moreover, a representation that could not 
be disproved. But when it is maintained, that 
this elaborated juice is transformable into alt the 
other essentials of the plant, practical knowledge 
hesitates to give its consent; because there i 
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many ciicu instances which militate against such 
doctrine. 

II is always (.-onHidered, in practice, that in»i | 
tured sap is one thing, and organisation . 
another. If they be the same thing, tbey nill J 
invariably prodnce the same effects in all aimilai' 1 
cases; at least we should expect so. But thai ] 
this is not the fact, the following' instances it 

Choose, from a well-ripened healthy shoot of I 
a grape-vine, an inttrnode piece, that i-", a piectf 1 
deprived ofits nodes or joints. After ascertain- I 
ing that it is perfectly sound wood, and of course' | 
fully charged with matured sap, let it be planted 
as a cutting in the most favourable situation, 
affording it every assistance from artificial heat^ 
and every other auxiliary means that practicd ' 
esperience can devise. Will this repository of J 
perfect sap ever produce a shoot? No, neveff 
temporary rootlets may be produced; and thoug'h 1 
the cambium may be put in motion, and even , 
show its callosities at each end, nothing like 
shoot will ever come forth. Again, tubers ai 
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said to be the depositories of the matured lap 
sent down by the foliage. A potatoe, for in- 
stance, contains a decided store of this organi- 
sabie matter : but divest this tuber of its gems or 
eyee, it instantly becomes a caput morlutim ; this 
concentrated body of organisable life becomes 
inert, and quickly submits to putrefaction. 

One of the principal arguments in support of 
this strange doctrine is drawn from the circum- 
stance, that a fruit tree, in high vigour, is less 
fruitful than one of a moderate or even weekly 
growth ; and if this vigorous tree receive a check, 
it almost immediately becomes prolific. This, it 
is said, is occasioned by the sap, in consequence 
of its stagnation, becoming' eminently mature, 
and expended in the formation of flowers and 
fruit, instead of being rapidly wasted in the 
production of wood. Ilut the fact is, flowers 
and fruit are not so expeditiously formed as this 
supposition would lead us to believe; they iiave 
existence in the shoot long prior to their appear- 
ance on its eslerior. The rapid growth of a 
shoot is not by ail evolution of its central parts. 
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simple elongation of those componente | 
hich existed and composed it even in tlie bu4. I 
Its parts ure magnified, not multiplied. Wfaeo. I 
Ihe growth receives a check, tiiose parts of tl 
i^stem which lie more immediately in the inflik I 
«iitial and central current of the sap ri»>iiig fioi]^ J 

Mils, will receive a stronger impulse than 
those on the exterior, which are i'urtber removed 
from it; consequently, the flowers which are 
|renera1iy, though not universally, seated on the 
pith, receive the whole impetus of the subdued 
vigour, and hence burst forth into view. 

Man; other examples might be brought to 
prove that the organisable property of the sap 
L sound philosophy. The very arguments 
brought forward in support of it are at least 
ill chosen. It has been compared to the agency 
of the blood of animals repairing a wound, or 
Ailing up a separated part of a muscle of a living 
body ; and to the formation of the chicken from 
the homogeneous fluids of an egg'. But the 
are quite dissimilar ; In the first, the blood 
,9nly assists by enlargement and elongation of the 
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vessels, and. organs already Ihtre,-; atidfis to.fit^ 
second, it is well .known, .tbat,lh^ -vil^l, sf^eek^uf 
r^dimeiif. of tlie chick is fqruied|pi;Bnd.pri»Pfted^ 
ftom (he oviarj of the hen,, and XliK?,.*!"^ W^W 
of fishes andreplilea) only .fequiras tile. .yiyifyi^ 
influence of the male tu excitp it i«tQ li^.,ap{l 
perfect form during incubation. , , , ^^ | 

But there are other diiliculttes ntlendtpg Uftf 
supposed generative properly of the sap,,, ,^ 
accretions take place over the whole plant, auj 
as the leaves are the supposed laboratories uf 
this organisable matter, means must be invented 
for the conveyance of it from them to the lower 
parts and roots of the plant. For this purpose 
descending vessels are necessary, i. e. ducia 
which allow the prepared sap to sink somehoAiy 
or other iulo the inferior parts of the systeO). 
Hence the trunk of a tree must be conceived. 1^ 
cifnsist of a most complicated tissue of vessels, Uk, 
l>ennit the counter currents of the simple nod. ■ 
niaturi-d sap. Indeed, so occult are the piu- 
ccBses, that it cnnnot be eiplaiued without, 
recourse beijig bad to almust uU the jpoivera of 
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ttature, viz. gravitatiou, atiraction, positive and- 
tiegntive electricity, &c. to make out a leasiblb- 
bypotheais. The matured sap is made to descend 
from the topmost spray of the Lonibardy poplar^ 
idd to descend vp the pendant branches of the 

*Areeping ash or willow ! But the practical eye 
Is not distracted by such anomalies. By a very 
flight examination, we (ind the sap distributed, 
a( all times when in molion, aver the whole sur- 
fece of the last year's alburnum, on the highest 
shoot as on the lowest part of the stem : and 

itrheii not in motion, it is equally apparent rest^'. 
inspissated state, in the tubes andr 
cells of the wood, and between the wood and 
bark. This is an undeniable fact ; and if it be,; 
why should physiologists puzzle themselves bjfi 

ifnventing a peculiar system of vessels, for tlufJ 

^'purpose of accounting for the fancied motions 
sap, by conveying it unnecessarily from on^ 

iplace to another? Can a topmost shoot or anj*< 

other part of a healthy plant be found at any 
time digested of it ? Can the keenest eye, aa- 

sisted by the most powerful microscope, discover 
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any difference ia the structure of the stems of 
the HtliantkiiM annua and the Helianthvx tube- 
fonts? In the latt«r, deBceoding vessels must, 
as it is said, exist; but in the furnier tliey must 
be wanting'. The petioles of all biennial platiis 
must be furnished with descending ducts to cturry 
the prepared sap to the roots or bulbs, in the^rs( 
year, but must be destitute of such organs in 
the second! Nay more ; i£ as has beeu already 
observed, a single leaf of a carrot or turnip, for 
instance, stands over the winter, its function will 
he different iu the second than it was in the first 

Tha descent of the sap is, however, a very old 
idea, and has long b«en received as an est^ 
blished fact. The following circura&tances have 
alwayt; been considered as proofs that there is a 
downward as well .is an upward course : viz. a. 
ccrmmon hnlly or jasmine, budded with a varie- 
gated sort, will afterwards throw up from the roots 
variegated suckers. The attachment formed by 
inserted buds or gratis and the stock is a union 
of the cambium or vital membranes of I 
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tbe scion and stoek *. A wound through the 
bark heals by pmtrDsiooB of new wood and 
bark dov^nwardu laster than by new proceEses 
vpwarda ; and, in the same case, the sap diBlils, 
it is said, trom above more copiously than fmin 
thft lower lip of the wound. When a. branch or 
young shoot is bound by a ligature, it ewell 
more above than below the band. All these 
cumatanoes shew dearly that there is a down- 
ward motion of some component of the plan! 
otherwise the above eliects could nut take 
These eSects, however obscure the cause, 
be accounted for by attributing them to tiie 
descent of the sap. 

- The next hypothesis to account fur the annual 
Enlargement of the stems of trees h one which 
admiU the change of .sap from a crude to a 
mature state, and also its ascenl, descent, and 
lateral Iransfiasion in the body of the plant; but, 
instead of attributing tbe formation of the new 

' If Iho iMlured sap lie impGlied upwards in Ihe spring, as 
part of i( is ssid to be, along vilh lliil received from [he ruals, 
T»hy are ncil grafts (aiiilei) with its organisiible propcrlios ? 
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zone of cambium (o the organisable property of 
sap, asserts that it is composed of a dilatation of 
the alburnum. This is a most rational suppo- 
sition ; because not only aijrreeable lo natural 
appearances, but also accounting for the fibrous 
organisation which so soon appears in this oew 
member of the stem. But, unfortunately, this 
specious cniijecture is not true ; because ihe al- 
burnum sufiers no diminution, but remains ever 
after of the same form aud dimension it had at 
the end of the last year's growth ; which could 
not be the case, if any part of its e&terior surface 
was sloug-hed off to form the new layer. 

Another idea has been entertained respecting 
the annual growth of the stem, and which ap- 
pears to be gaining ground, particularly ia 
France. It admits the striking similarity of 
seeds and buds; and supposes, that as every seed 
produces roots as well as a Stem, so every bud 
produces radicles at the same instant that its 
leaves, &c. are in progress of development ; 
which radicles, entering into the then lubnlied 
space between the last year's wood and the bark, 
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and there plungini!^ into the liquefied sap. descend 
in close array, anastomozing' as they proceed wiih 
the medullary rays which cross their path, and 
together furnish the fibrous matter of the swell- 
ing cambium. This, it is said, shews how readily 
rootlets are produced from cuttings — how inocu- 
lated buds or grafls fix themselves to the stock; 
that it is not the matured sap which descends" 
but the radical vessels themselves, and they it is 
that carrieB with them the colours and forms of 
the parents whence they have descended. It 
accounts for the appearances observed on stran- 
gulated branches, and particularly for the upper 
sides of wounds closing faster than the luwer. 
It also accounts for the production of shoots from 
the trunks of Irees which have been long felled* 
In short, there is hardly a circumstance in the 
ordinary phenomena of vegetation which may 
not be satisfactorily explained by the applicalion 
of this hypothesis. 

Notwithstanding the feasibility of this notion, 
however, it is liable to one or two objeclioiis, 
which fall lo be noticed. It should be remem- 
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bered, tbat a lofty tree, wlien it first receives the 
enlivening impulse of spring, has its baric closely 
embr&cing the surface of thi; albunmm. The 
first signs cf life are the bursting buds ester>- 
tially, snd the liquefuction uf the sap mternally. 
Soon afier this, the bark is raised from the wood 
by the espanaive power of the sap, now assuming 
the yp])earance and receiving the name of cam- 
bium, and shewing itself at the bottom of the 
lofty trunk almost as soon as it docs at the top: 
we cannot conceive, therefore, how the descend- 
ing radicles can reach so far down in so short a 
time : — how they should descend the distance of 
siity or eighty feet in a feiv days is incon- 
ceivable. Another question follows : how does it 
happen that (he new layer of liber is formed out 
of these descending radicles so distinctly and 
fieparalely from the body of the new albumuni, 
as well as IVom the last year's liber? And 
whence some of the gems which so soon after 
appear to rise from these descending radicles? 
Such phenomena may take place ; but the expl^ 
nation is difficult. 
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We now come to the last hypothesis which 
bas been propounded U> account for this obscure 
Bs of vegetable life. It differs from all 
others, by denyinp^ tha.t the oew accretions ore 
ftmned from the generative properly of the sap, 
t that the cambium is a dilatation of the albur- 
mm of the former year, or that it is supplied 
with fibrouB matter entirely from the superior 
buds ; hut that the vitat principle of the tree is a 
di$ti/tct (trgan aJways situate betweeu the wood 
and liber, and that it is that componeot of the 
Aystem which is susceptible of and receiTes the 
action and influence of the surrounding; ele- 
ments, occupying' the place and appearing; in the 
character of cambium during its summer growth, 
and, when this is over, reposing as a thin body 
on the exterior surface of the new alburnum, and 
within the new liber which has been thrown off at 
the same time. While \a this latter state, that is, 
fix>m the time when the growth is arrested in the 
autumn till its recommencement in the spring, 
it occupies a very inconsiderable space, appear- 
ing on the transverse section only like a very 
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narrow compressed line. Yet, in thia slender 
cylinder of vitality, it may reasonably be inferred, 
are comprised an infinite number of layers of 
incipient alburnum as well as of bark. 

In a former part of this work it has been 
stated, in describing the physical conformation of 
bulbs, that their radical plates are composed of an 
endless succession of gems, which are developed 
in the order of iheir seniority ; so the vital en- 
velope of a tree is annually and constantly divisi- 
ble into layers of bark and wood for ever ". 

This narrow shell of vitality did contain all 
the buds and roots that have been, and does con- 
tain the rudiments of all that ever will be de- 
veloped ; tlie gems not floating loosely in the sap, 
as has been conjectured, but borne on the vital 
membrane and there remaining' inert, or de- 
veloped when circumstances are favourable. 
These gems, though imperceplible, from their 
extreme niinuleness, are vnriously located in the 
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slem, accordmg to the kind or peculiar atrlictiire 
'of the plant ;^on every part of the trunk and 
branclies, as Ihe myrtle ; and at the nodes only, 

These gems mostly remain dormant, though 
all of them may be prompted into action accord- 
ing to the circumstances of position or extraor- 
dinary impulses of constitutional vigour, espe- 
cially if the stem be damaged, or cut over, im- 
Riedialely above their station ■ in which case ihey 
will burst through the bark, or occasionally may 
Ix seen issuing from the protruding cambium, 
oozingout round the last year's alburnum at the 
top. 

These facts are quite apparent to the most 
careless observer ; nnd shew to a certainty the 
seat of vitality, whence proceed all the incre- 
ments of the vegetable being. The only diffi- 
culty lies in conceiving how infinite gradations 
of matter can previously exist in finite space; 
how innumerable folds of bark and wood can be 
produced from a layei" scarcely perceptible ditrini; 
the winter half-yenr. Still it is an unquestionable 
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fact; and though not easy lo describe, m. 
easily be comprehended by tlie aaaistaBce of t 
following figures : — 




^H am 
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The preceding figures are representatiuus of 
half a transverse section of a stem, six, and six 
and a half years uld. In figure A, o is the pith j 
1 is paxt of the first formed cylinder of woodj or 
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^H adbuTnuin of the first year; 2 in that of the 
^H Kcond; 3 of the third, and so on to the sixth. 
^1 « is the first epidermis or layer of bark with its 
^H rough exterior^ b the second; and so on to f, 
which 19 the last or liher of [he sisth year. 

Figure B is a section of the same stem cut in 

(the month of June of the seventh year. The 
^yera of wood and bark are shewu in the same 
order as in fig. A, with ihe addition of the cam- 
Uiun of the seventh year partly develqied. Its 
<Outer boundary line is the liber of the seventh 
'^ar; and the diilted space within is the cam- 
bium swulling into volume, and pressing before it 
in an outward direction all the previously formed 
layers of bark, tliereby adding to the diametacl 
cf the stem. By this internal increase the fin| 
layers of bark are split into vertical fissures, 
ia Oak, Elm, &c.; divergingly stretched, as 
Beech; or thrown off, as in the Pianc, Vin 
and Arhutus andrachne. 

The cambium, thus increasing, is gradually ' 
charged with its peculiar organisation of fibro 
matter, tubes, cells, &c. containing that vii 
principle called vegetable life. It separates frooi 
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the last year's alburnum so entirely, that its 
existence as a distinct membrane cannot be 
doubted : no disruption or dilatation, as before 
observed, takes place, except where the medullary 
rays pass from the bark into the wood. 

The liber of the seventh year is also formed in 
the summer. It is a slough, thrown off from 
the swelling cambium, but quite distinct, and is 
no more connected with the cambium at the ^nd 
of the growing season than the cambium is with 
the last year's wood, except only by the con- 
verging rays which seem to connect together 
the whole structure of the stem. 

The dotted space 7 (fig. B), is the increasing 
cambium, or new layer of wood, of the seventh 
year, which only occupied the line 8 during the 
previous winter, and will be contined to a 
similar line on the exterior of the dotted space 
during the next. Hence it will be observable 
that the vital principle shifls its place every year. 
The alburnum which by its agency was distended 
into complete form last year, is deserted by it at 
the beginning of tViis \ >au\. vjXv^vVww: dormant, as 
it was on the line S, ot acVvj^XN 'sw^Xns^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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tlie dotted space 7, it contains the rudiments of 
all the Tiber, roots, buds, &c. that ever will be 
produced by the plant; of this there needs no 
probfl 

In order to shew that the opinion founded on 
the above-represented facts is not a mere hypo- 
thesis, a few proofs may be brought forward, or 
father recapitulated, by way of illustration. 
' There can be no doubt that all the different 
^a.tis of a vegetable, developed during its exist- 
ence, are previously contained in embryo, or state 
of incipience ; vegetable life, as before observed, 
being only an expansive power of the essential 
sap enlarging the vessels which contain it, when 
acted on at the proper season by a sufficient de- 
gree of heat; or, as it would appear in some 
cases, when the juice by a certain maturation or 
chemical change of itself takes a kind of fermen- 
tation, and expands independently of atmospheric 
heat. Thus many plants whose vernal growth 
is soon over, recommence it during winter 
and before the increased heat of spring can affect 
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them ; witness the early movements of bulbs and 

amentaceous plants. 

Trees and shrubs are individuals as far as they 
have a pith, bark, and a covering' of vilalJIy in 
commoti, but di vidua Is in so &r as they are 
divisible both by nature and art: naturally by 
seeds and suckers: artificially, by cutting?, bud- 
din^i^, grafting, and layering. In all cases, the 
organisation and increments proceed from the 
cambium, as has been repeatedly stated ; and 
as vegetable life is no otiier than the develop- 
ment of pie-esisting organisation, ve must 
allow that there niuat be some connecting meni- 
braacs which unite the parts with the wht^e. 
The equivocal generation of plants, or even parts 
of plants, is not more absurd than is the equi- 
vocal generation of animals, 

I am quite aware that questioning the validily 
of this old idea, viz. the descent of the sap, wiU 
meet the opposition of many very experienced 
men, both scientific and practical : even the wood- 
man will remonatrale, and triumphantly ask why 
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the stem and branches of a tree contain less sap 

in the winter than in summer? The question 

deserves an answer, and may be replied to 

Ifaus: — The supply of crude Bsp irom the roots 

is certainly more abundant in the vegetating 

seasons than in winter; and this, added to the 

I stock of sap which was arrested by the cold, 

but now, by the spring warmth, highly liquefied, 

I causes a most copious liow. During; summer 

I and autumn, however, the aqueous part of this 

£ow is expended and transpired away, leaving 

I Ibe grosser parts lodged in the vascular mem- 

1 bers of the stem and branches, in the interior, 

I and sometimes on the exterior of the buds for 

their preservation. The woodman is therefore 

perfectly right in (hinking that the sap is more 

active !□ the stem and branches in summer, and 

I ^ore fluid and active in the mots than iu the 

I rstem in winter; but he is wrong in concluding 

I dtiiat tJie activity in the latter case is owing to its 

laving subsided from the top to the bottom of 

Jae tree. The fluidity of the sa^ in the lools 
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has already be«a adverted to, page i^H, and no 
DOe who is aware thai the vessels of the roots are 
at all times replete with sap caa possibly imagine 
that itiey have capacity fur such a surcharge, 

In recurring ugujii to the most obscure part of 
the above sketch of vegetable life autl coastilu-. 
lional development, a few additional observations, 
may conclude this section of the book. 

Tbe arrangement of the structure has bequ, 
set forth under the proper names of pith, woodi* 
and bark. These are the three principal coD- 
slituenls of the stem or trunk ; and which are all 
in a state of gradual change, by aunual accretion 
or transformation; and, whiie undergoing a 
change, the processes receive temporary dis- 
tinctions for the belter describing the parts. 
Thus the last year's layer of bark is called the 
liber; and the last year's ring of wood is called 
alburnum: but these, during their growth, are, 
both designated cambium. This cambium is 
the seat of life; is composed of au indeliuile 
number of layers of bark and wood; one of each 
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being thrown off and developed in each year; 
the firSl to increase the thickness of the bark, 
flte second to increaBC (he txjdy of wood. Strictly 
iking,' both these are only excrementitious 
parts of the plant; the first as a general pro- 
tection or covering, the second as a. temporary 
Bupport. In watching the annual growth of a 
tree, it is only these increments of the stem which 
e detectable by the eye, and these btit imper- 
ftctly till they are displayed into form and aub- 
Btance. The incipientcambjum occupies in win- 
>o inconsiderable a space on the exterior of the 
last year's alburnum, that its wonderful compli- 
cation of parts cannot be distinguished; and 
a examined, after it has swelled to the thick- 
ness of one-twelllh of an inch, its fibrous or mem- 
branous components are so colourless and trans- 
parent, that neither their forms nor positions can 
be ascertained. It is this indistinctness of the 
organs in this stage of their existence nhich led 
to the opinion, that the perfect sap generated 
the organs — a circumstance which, were it true, 
I believe, has no parallel in Nature. 
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To shew tbat the c&mbium is a separate and 
distinct oi^n from the alburnum of last year 
(except b; the insulated atlachmenls before d«- 
Bcnbed), we may only instance how cotDplet«ly 
the former separates from the latter. This is 
stiikingly visible to the bark-peeler, or m the 
accidental disbarking of a standing' tree. In 
both cases the cambium comes off with the burk, 
leaving the surface of the wood complelely de- 
nuded, except small portions which remain in 
the indentations and cbinbsof the latter. In the 
case of a standing tree heiag disbarked, the 
cambium gradually closes over the wound, ia 
the wHj previously described ; but if the naked 
surliice of the wood remains long; exposed, and 
becomes hardened by the air, though many new 
layers of wood will be formed over it, no intim&te 
union ever takes place between the layer that was 
exposed and the new ; the scar ever renaainiiig a 
flaw in the timlier: shewing that, notwilhstand- 
ing the cambium parts easily fi-om the vrood 
when young, it forms a cluse uuion with it 
while growing to perfection. The junctioo 
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.between the last and the piesent year's layers 
ig, honever, always very distiuguisiiable in the 
ttniber; the inner aide of every year's layer 
lieing fuller of large tubes, and consequently 
less solid than ihe outer side, which is formed 
in the autumn, when the Tig;our of the growth 
le subdued. 

It is worthy of renicirk, too, that where the 
alburnum has been stripped of its bark, if small 
portions of the cambium have been ^e(t in the 
fissures of its surface, _these will also swell and 
readily unite with the collapsins; cambium in its 
way over the wound. 

It is unnecessary to describe the oUier parts 
of plants, viz, the root, leaves, stipule, flowers, 
and fruit, further than has been already done in 
the directions given tor the cultivalion of the 
plante especially treated of in the foregoing pages. 
All these parts and their functions are pretty well 
understood ; and have been far better described 
by others than by any additional remark that 
can be made here. Neither is it necessary that 
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allusion be made to ihe chemical' agency attri- 
buted to plants; their susceptibility of electric 
action ; the diBereut vei^els discovered in tlie 
wood and bark ; their forms, uses in the system, 
&c. &c. ; all which discoveries being far beyond 
the reacb of practical penetration, and proveable 
only by the exercise of chemical and physical 
philosophy, need neither be acmtiaized nor re- 
iterated here. 

Those Uving authors, nhose opinions I hav« 
BO freely canvassed, and with whose ideas of 
vegetable life and processes I have been com- 
pelled to differ, I can only lake the liberty of 
referring to the arguments by which I have 
endeavoured to liub^itaDtiatc my sllegatiuns, lt>r 
justification in dissentin); from such high autho- 
rities. But to their candid consideration I re- 
spectfully submit my statements, trusting - that 
what 1 have advanced on the subject may at 
least lead to clearer views of physiology, and be 
accepted as a mite thrown lo the general stock 
of botanical knowledge. 
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And while I acknowledge having availed my- 
Belf of much valuable inform a tiun contained in 
previuus publications, 1 must nol omit returning 
my best thanks to Messrs. Sweet, Groou, and 
Other floricultural friends, who obligingly an- 
swered every queslion proposed to them by me 
1 the general subject. And nhile discharging 
these debts oi' ordinary civility, I should be doing 
injustice to m_v own feeUngs, did I neglect to 
acknowledge my entire satisfaction in finding 
that I stand not alone in opinion relative to the 
physical constitution of bulbs ; but am preceded 
by a Lady whose penetration is only equalled 
by the spirit she has evinced in freeing herself 
from the trammels of obsolete science, and given 
a lesson even to her preceptors. I meaii Miss 
Mama Elizadkth Jackson, of Somerset Hall, 
Stafford shire, the elegant authoress of '' The 
Florist's Manual," and other elementary works 
on Botany. I have only seen lier Florist's Ma- 
nual ; but the few remarks cmitained in this, I 
must say, transcend all that has been previously 
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published on the subject. Thus it is fi^quently 
seen, that in the galaxy of science it is not the 
sflars of the first magnititde whi^h emit the 
brightest light, their broader beams being often 
outshone by the scintillations of the minor glories 
of the sky. 

J. M. 



No. 1.— A LIST OP BORDER FLOWERS, 

XSTIMABLB FOjR THBIR EARLY PLOWBBINO, BEAUTY, 

OR FINE SCENT. 



BULBS AND TUBERS. 

Galanthus. Snowdrop. 
Nivalis, common. 



double. 



Aluum. Garuc. 
Inodorum, Carolina, &c. 

BULBOCODIUM. BULBOCODIUM. 

Vemum, spring flowering, &c. 

Crocus. Crocus. 
Bifiorus, flavus, vernus, nuesiacus, pallidus, reflexus> 
sulphuieus, susianus, versicolor. 

Erythronium. Ektthronium. 
Americanum, Dens Canis. 

Frittellaria. Frittellary. 

Imperalis, latifolia, obliqua, Meleagris, persica, ra- 
cemosa. 

MuscARi. Grape Hyacinth. 
Amethystinus, botryoides, cemuus, moschatum, raco* 
mosuB, BCfottnus. 
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Iris. Rainbow, or Flioh-de-lis. 

Persica, susiani^ tuberosa, biflora, lutescens, pumila, 
variegata, Germanicay pallida, veraicobr, and many others. 

IxiA. IxiA. 
Bulbocodium. 

Narcissus. Narcissus. 

Albus, angustifolius, bicolor, biflorus, bulbocodium, 
elatior, compressus, incompaiabilis, Italicus, Jonquilla, pa. 
pyraceus, poeticus, Pseudo-Narcissus, Tazetta, tortuosus, 
and many others. 

Ornithogalum. Star op Bethlehem. 

Luteum, nutans, comosum, striatum, uniflorum, &c. 

SciLLA. Squill. 

Arasena, bifolia, Lilio-hyacinthus, Italica, nutans, 
prsBcox, sibericus. 

Helonias. Helomias. 
BuUata, asphodeloides, longifolia. 

Trillium. Trillium. 
Cemuum, erectum, grandiflorum, &c. 

Tulipa. Toup. 
Biflora, sylvestris, clusiana, suaviolens. 

Amyryllis. Amyryllis. 
Atamasco, Belladonna, lutea*. 

Anthericum. Anthericum. 
Liliago, Liliastrum, ramosum, scrotinum. 



* These bulbs require to be planted deep in the ground 
if not taken up in the winter. 
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Arsthusa. Aabthum. 
Bulbosa. 

CoiCHICUM. MXADOWHSAFFBON. 

Byzantinum, autumuale, varie^atum. 

CONVALLARIA. SoLOMON's SeAL. 

Bifolia, Japonica, latifolia, majalis, multiflora, Polygo- 
natum, racemosa, stellata, verticellata. 

Ctpripeoiuh. Lady's Supper. 

Acaulcy arietinum, calceolus, parviflorum, pubescenss 
album. 

LsucojUM. Leucojum. 

^stivura, pulchellum. 

LiLiuM. Lily. 

Camtschatka, cordifoUum, Poxnponium, aurantium, 
bulbiferum, candidum/chalcedonicum, concolor, Japonicum, 
Martagon, monadelphium, PennsylTanicnniy suberbum, 
trigrinum, canadense^ Gatesbsi. 

Pancratium. Pancartium. 
Illyricum, maritimum. 

Tradscantia. Spider-wort. 
Virginica, rosea, subaspera. 

UVOLARIA. UVULARIA. 

Amplexicaule, grandiflora, perfoliata, flava, lanceolata. 

COMMELINA. COMMELINA. 

Communis, virginica. 

Gladiolus. Corn-flag. 

Communis, byzantinus, cardinalis, imbricatus, psitta- 
cinus, natalensis. 

Hembrocalis. Day-lily. 
Disticha, cffirulia, flava, graminea, alba, purp urea, falva 



BORDER FLOWEHS. 



[J^ Many of the Orehides aie suilable for shady 
borders, viz. the iliffctBnt genera oF Orjihr^s, Orchis, Cy- 
pripedium, Satyrium, Serapia«. Ncottin, Gymnadenio, 
Aceras, Herminium, Listera, Epipactia, &c. 

Dahlia. Dahlia. 
Frurtmnea, superfiua. 

This ii one of mi moct splondid auliimnal flovers, 
Tbcre kcdu to be no end to vuietieii abtaiaable fromieed; 
and Ibeir cullivatum is aa easy a> it ii geneisUy known. 
The seed, sown early in spriofc', will flower in the end of 
summer. The tubers must be taken out of the op«n ground 
in the autumn, and kept in a diy place out of the reach of 
fiott in winter. In the early spring the luben of the fa- 
vourite kinds are divided, and put into pott au inches 
diameter, aod kept in a house or frame till all danger from 
frost is over, when they may be turned oiit in the borders. 
They are readily and expeditiously pnnpagated by taking 
the first ahoots which riie from Ibe tubers and striking 
them in a little heat. Such young pUnls produce the 
huidMrnesl flowers. Thcjr Bower earlier, and grow more 
dwarfish iu the poorest soil; and if very large flowers are 
desired, all the inferior brancblets must be thinned out. 



CAPE BULBS. 
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tive plants. They are usually- potted in light sandy soil, 
and ](^t in pots or firames during their flowering season. 
Some of them succeed on a warm dry border ; where, if 
planted five or six inches deep, and covered with dry litter, 
they will stand the winter ; hot a safer way is to take them 
up, like other bulbs. 



No. 2.— BORDER FLOWERS, 



FIBROUS-ROOTED PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS.' 

ERAiirais. Aconite. 
Hyemalis. 

Hellbbobds. Hellsborb. 
Lhridos, niger, vitkKs. 

TcSI&LAGOr CoLTS-FOOT. 

Alba, fragrans, Adonis, vemalis. 

Alyssum. Madwort. 
Calycinum, alpestre, montanum, &c. 

Arabis. Walix;ress. 
Alpine, giandiflora, nutans. 

Draba. WhiTLOWoORASS. 

Aizoides, Androsace, hirta. 

FUMARIA. FUMITAKT. 

Spectabilis. 

Orobus. Bitter Vetch. 
Vernus, albus, pyrenaieus, 

Potbnti lla. CiN^fTBVOi r.. 
Napalenses, Russelliana. 



BOEDER FLOWEBS; 

Saifpiuqa. SaXiritAai. 
, cciuisirulia, uppoaitifullia, umbtoia. 



1 



Calcaraiuyxlorata, aud thirty-eight other ipeciiia. 

This meet littlo Soirer is a,a universal favourite. The 
cMlocuta anil its varieties am mgst valued ; but thef Canuut 
be had iti perCiHiliaD uolesH aguutl ileal of pains is beitowed 
oa them. Slugn are veiy destructive to the viuiet, devout- 
iag the flowers as much hefute as after they nni iu bloom. 
VVbete the fluwen are in much teijueBt, beds iLre nuule on 
purpose for thum, compoiH»i of a luyei of coal-oahuii OH the 
bottom, coxetod with a euiupost uf peatstarlh, Igam, totted 
cQw-duug, and sand tea inches thick. On this young 
ruuneti ate ptauled, six iochcs apart, in July, carefully 
attended ; and, when the cold of autumti sets Id, they are 
covered with a frnme and lights, and defended from the 
frost throughout the winter. Violets should be potteil in 
August fui Ibtciag, whith is uioal successfully dune in > 
mild hot-bed. The double Neapolitan is Ihe best lot 
ibccing. 



Acaulia, lutea, purpurea, cruciuta, and twenty othei 

Ibirii. Candvtuit. 
Ssxatilis, sempetriieas, ciliata, lOtHadifbliut. 

PULOX. LTCBNinU. 

Divuricata, setacea, subulata. 

PaLEMOHiuK. GmiE VALiiu*n, 
Reptans, Eilieticum, ca>ruleuni. 



1 
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SOLDANEUUU SqU>AJIBJLLA. 

Alpine^ best kept in pots. 

AcoitiTuif. Monkshood. 
Napellas, and sixteen others. 

Antirrhinum. Snap-dragon. 
Alpinum, majus^ and varieties. 

Aquilxgia. Columbine. 
Alpina, hybrida, &c. 

AscLEPiAS. Swallow-wort. 
Vincetoxicum. 

Campanula. Bell-flower. 

Glomerata, Carpatica^ persicifolia^ pyramidalis, and 
fifty^ix others. The pyramidal may be kept in pots, and 
tiained to be highly ornamental. 

Chbiranthus. Wall-flower. 
Fruticulosus with varieties, alpinus, &c. 

Coreopsis. Dwarp Sun-flowek. 

Verticilata, &c. 

Matbiola. Stock. 

Incana, annua, Greeca. 

To our old favourites, the ten-week and Brompton 
stocks, have been added many new varieties of Russian, 
which add to the variety rather than to the beauty of the 
tribe. 

Pictamnus. Fraxinella. 
Albus, with several varieties. 

Erodium. Heron's-bill. 
Hymonides, &c. 

Geranium. CRANE's-BrLL. 
Sanguineum, &c. 



2d6 BOKDER FLOWERS. . 

Napalensis. 

Gnaphalium. Everlasting. 
Olympicum. 

Hbsperis. Rocket. 
Matronalis, double^ white, and purple. 

Lupin L's. Lupine. 
Pollyphilla, &c. 

Lychnis. Lychnis. 
Dioica^ viscaria, chalcedonica, &c. 

CEnothbra. Evening Primrose. 
Many beautiful species. 

P(EONiA. Peony. 
Albiflora, &c. many species. 

PiNGUICULA. BUTTERWORT. 

Alpina, grandiflora. 

Thauctrum. Meadow-rub. 
Aquilegifolium, alpinum. 

Trollius. Globe-flower. 
Americanuin, EuropsBus. 

Verbascum. Mulubn. 
Gupreum, &c. 

Apocynuh. DooVbani. 
Hypericifolium. 

Aster. Starwort. 
Alpinus, and many other species. 

Chblonb. Chelgiib. 
Barbata, glabra, obliqua. 
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Cineraria. Cimbbaria. 
Alpina, canadensis, &c. 

Dblphinioh. Larkspur* 
Grandiflorum, &c. 

DiANTHus. Pink. 
Barbatus, chinensis, fimbriatus, pliimarius, ftc. 

Epilobium. Willow-bbrb. 
Alpinum, &c. 

Altbea. Holltbook. 
Rosea. 

Cbrysantbemum. Gold-flower. 
CoTonarium, &c. 

Hypericum. St.-JoHNVwoRT. 
Ascyron, pyramidatum, &c. 

Lobelu. Lobbua. 
Assurgens, fulgens^ splendens, cardinalis, siphilitica^ &e. 

Monarda. Monarda. 
Didyma, fistulosa, rugosa. 

OXALIS. WooO-flOBBBL. 

Violaceo, &c. 

Phlohts. Phlomis. 
Gigantea, &c. 

RUDBEGKIA. RuDBECKIA. 

Hirta, purpurea. 

Sabracsma. Side-saddlk flowbb. 
Flava, porpuxea. 



BORDER FLOWERS. 



ludicum. 

This is only a balf-bacily bordtc pliant, reiinirei lo be 
kept in pots, and nurstfil in a frame or houaK to j;et it to 
flower before frost sets in. They ant propsgaled by slijiB 
taken off in March, by cuttings ju May, ox by kyen in 
August The &st nuke tall and alruug plantB, but the loat 
make the most hanilsamu and busby. LaigE Sowers are 
obtuned by thinning the floHer-buds, i. e. all the aeeoo- 
dary buds are pruned off. Such as Sower ia ■ oliutcr 
ihould be thinned mon: sparingly; the Su])erb Clustn 
Yellow, for instance, should be allowed ti> shew it^.V).' 
rader. Oar. May. ■•,:,!-' 



The Tolluwing annu 


all and perennials are amon 


newest and most valued flowers Ibr borders, jcc. til. 


Clarekia pulchella 


Chelone rosea 


Srhiianthus purriguns 


Phlon odoiata 


Gillia capilata 


Carolina 


CEnotherit tenella 


Viola nepiiuleasis 


triloba 


Pironia lutea 


speciosa 




Lindleyana 


ScUla peruviana alba 




cmdia 


I.u;7iiiu8 poUyphilla 


Liiliiun Longiflotum 
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TULirS. 

CalcealBiia CDrymboau. PhyUumiL orbiruUta 
Culliaaia griui<liflara Ti^dia oxjrpDtulii 

MimiiliB lulca rivalis Lupeiia coroDatB 

Petuoia ayctagiDifalia UiylbriiUL criita galli * 
Polentiila Riuselliftna 

• Thia plant, fomitriy treated a.i a sloye eiotic, : 
found to stand our winter, hy coTeriog the rooti. ^le 
'e killed, but new ones rise in the Bjiring, and flowo 



No. 3.— CATALOGUE 



MOST ESTEEMED SORTS OF BULBS. I 



I 





'^^^H 


Fine 


[NL:0»rAHABLE V>:rfdrtb. ,^^^| 


Am* tone 


Jnweel '^H 


Aililicielle 


,^^^H 




La Plaa BeUe ^^^H 


-■' ideau 


Nou^eau ^^^H 




i^^H 




Philtida ^^^M 


Daphne 


Pomona .^^^H 




Premior Noble Vj^^H 


Florida 


Superbo ^^^^H 


Graaf van Buureii 


^^H 


Hebe 


^^H 


Helena 


Vuorhelm 'f^^^H 


Jolaada 


I^^^H 


Pi: 


«K ^^^H 


Aniadis 


Brulante Eclantante "^^^H 




^^H 




Catalan! -^^^H 


Arbre de Diane 


Cttth^ine '' ^^^ 


Bai^chiis 


Cetis.- -1 Bulle Forme M 




1 



I 

I 



s» 


BULBS, «c. 


Cwine extra 




doMawE 


Laily Eietet 


prinio Faquetti- 


Lelat en Cerise 


Claucliana 


Lord ColcheBter 


Comjitt da Vircpnnes 
Comntessc <1e Maroc 


Hill 


L'OniHfnent de Pare 


Marsan 


Madiirau Gyielaat 


DoJona 


Manun 




Maria Louisa 


DiichBXKde Clarence 


Theresa 


Flem de DamuB 


Matilda 


Grand Rose Imi^rial 


Monsieur Pit 


Hebee SuperfiiiB 


Pwifi Brilliante 


Iphigenia 


Rose Mignonne 


Julia 


Monti 


Juno 


Walworth 




"lirraJdot. 


Adelaide 


Laura 


Albieore 


Livia 




e Lunt tlawlw 


Belle Actricu 


Mattru Pailout 


Black Bagiiet 


Moreau 


Blaache Violet 




CaiEa Btul* 


Piiiiee Regent 


Carolino 


Queen Charlotte 


Chateau de Bmielles 


Heine d'Kgjpte 


Complesae de Gand 


R.Bpectable 


ConilJinlia 


RoBciUB 


Ciarine 


Rubens 


UeB<lemena 


Scipio 


DL'Bulerata 


Sophia 


DuchegiiedePamie 


Titania 




Titian 


Welliiigtoi 


Translucent Noic 


Eliiabeth 




Kininert 


Triomphe de Houde 


Favorite d« ViKCOUi 


Violet Alexander 


Oadaby'B Hagnitieent 


Bloodeau 


Orotiu. 


Indiana 


Holmes's Biva 


= teti- 


tiu|p>bert 


Inanrroachable 
La Belle Pt'ifection 




Virpnia 



TUMP& 
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f^NI BiZARDS. 



Abaddon 

Abercrombie .v ,, 
Aichduc Charles 
Baal's We^i^gio]l 
Belle Finan^ .. j, 
Bemadotte 
Bisard Eclatante .., 
Britaonicus Noira 
Captain White 
Cardinal 
Catafalque 
Cato < • , 

Charbonnier Noir 
Commandant 
Conquestadore 
Debonnaire 
Demetrius 
Duke of Clarence 
Emperor of Austria 
— — ^— ^ Russia 



/(i.i^. 



Kstiih^ 

Franklin's Washington 
Gaucola Rectified 
Globe ,, 

, Gloria Mundi, 
! /Grand Berg^r 

:. -Heroine 

. King of Prujfsia 

. Languedoc 

Leopoldina 

Masonia 

Milo Superbe 

Mirabeau 

Ophir 

Othello 

Pizarro 

Polyphemus 

Pont d'Aicole 

Prince Leopold 

Rembrandt (very fine) 



. ■ I 



EARLY TtFtlPS FOR FORCING. 



Agatha Royal 

Violet 

Aurora 

Beauts parfaite 
Belle Dorothea 
Claremont 
Due Van Thol 



.>. 



Globe de Rigo 

Golden Sceptre 

Grand Blanche 

Imperator 

Isabelle 

Monument 

Sweet-scented FbrentiiW: 









DOUBLE TULIPS. 



i> 



•vXl 



Amiable Violette 
Belle Blanche 
Cafi(§e Brun 
Couleur de Feu 



Gloriosa 
Monstreuse 



Couron^ Ittiji^al 
^ rburpre ' 7~ 

(Edipos •i^:KU,sr,^ 



Parrot Tulips. 
Perfecta 



«2 .< 



• •••». - ' \ 



V 
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No. 4.— 


HYACINTHS. :^^^| 


D0UH1.E Redo, tAHiou; ^^^^1 


AugnatiiH Rex 


Locke "^^^^l 




Loui> Seize ^^^H 


Btrndsklwd 


Mudanie Zuutmiui ^^^^^H 


Cnthfrine VictorieuM 


Muis LouUu ^^^H 


Dcliees iU» FloreB 


R^pna Rubmnum .^^^M 


de PfinleiM 


IhK Kiibummm ' ^^^H 


DiB.lfme d. Flu™ 


Ruugt Bloualie ' ^^^^H 




— ^Joli ^^H 




~ poiiqiie et noir ^^^^^H 




RoKuna ^^^^H 


Qroot VoretE 


Tami^cUne t^^^H 


Il»nn Qu&tre 


Velnurn luuge ^^^^^^| 


JuBephine 


Wutedoo "*^^^| 


Dd 


BLt "'^^^l 


Ailmiral Zgutman 


Giiuf Beiitinck ^^^| 


AUmodB 


Grand Blanche IinperiaL^^^I 






CtBui Amiable 


Jeanette '.!^^^^l 




Minxrva ^^^^H 


Comptesite il' Holland 


Or Roi de Baaan l^^^H 


D«» Florum 


Prlng van WiLlerloO ' '■^^^H 


Don Giatuit 


Raiun de Frusse ^^^^H 


D..C de Bern 


Staatia General ^^^^H 


ValQis 


SuIUd Achinet ^^^^| 


EUbb 


Supreme Alba 'OJ^^H 


Oenernl WuihioglOB 


Venu* '>^^H 


Gloria Fbniin 


VicuiDloBsa de Rhoaoolt^^^H 


Suvrema 


'<^H 


D 


UBLE ^^^H 


AUmode 


Due D'AugouIeme ^^^| 




Kndragt '.'^^M 




Eiivu^f J^^^H 


Buuiiai«rte 


G1>>be TereMie ^^^H 




Glniia Mundi ^^^H 


Cumpttf do St, I'rieat 


Hulicsin ^^^H 


nreciear vuii Flutt 


^^H 


1 


^^H 



HYACINTHS. 
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Incompaiable Azure 
Kroon van Indiap^ 
L'Amiti^ 
L'Importante 
Lord Wellington 
Mignou de Dryfhauht 
Mon Bijou 



Monsieur 

N^^tieipie 

Noir Veritable 

Pasquia 

Passe non phis ultra 

Tout 

Sertoriutt 



DOUBLB YSLLOWS. 



Bouquet dK)ran^ 
Grand Alexand^ 
Jaune Neapolitane 



La Pure d»Or 
Louis d'Or 
Ophir 



Amiable Rosette 
Cornelia 
Grootmiester 
La Victorieuse 
L'Edair 



SiNOLB Rbds. 



L'Eclatante parfiut 
Lord Wellin^on 
Paix d' Amiens 
Piramide Royale 
Richesse de Fleurs 



Emilius 

Grand Vainquer 
Hercules 
La Candeur 



SiNOLB Whites. 



Premier Noble 
Prince de Galetzin 
Staaten General 
Thais 



Achilles 
Appius 
Creposcule 
Emicans 



SiNOLB Blubs. 



General Hoche 
Konig's Mantle 
La Ghrand Vidette 
La pluB Noit 



Adonis 
Crcesus 
Jupiter 



SiNOL^ Ybllows. 



La Majesteuse 
La Pluie d'Or 
Prins van Orange 



I.-) *• 



. x»( ^ 




I 



Ev&[iic du Colofjue 



Jncampojablu Azure 

Juaper Grisdaline 
Le Jauuaite 

Agathc IncompBrabie 

Saiis|)aniil 

Aicbelaits 

Bardonin 
BarlholeiBine 

BvlliBurius 
Biianl UriflEmme 



Pavilion 

Ptimaat 

Priacesse de Conti ' 

Prank Juweel 

Fiire Blanche 

Pumure Piret 

Reinc .ie FcuiEe 

Kuban, blue 

Sdudre 

Srrtorius 

Tnumpht! Cutumbine 
Walwotlh 



a WBiri-sTHirED. 
Carfot 
Ccda aulU 
Cumble de Gluiie 
EniaiUee 
La Pucelle 
Manteau Corail 



Portlaortin 
Quattieolut 
Huuiu d'Ane 



I_ 


No. 7 

WHITt 

A^eeable 

Andrew 

ArguB 

Benjamin 

Deborah 

Doctor Franklin 

ErtilDg 

FnuBtina 
Florence 


- 


RAN 
a Wi 
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UNCULUSES. 


1 


Fulyiua 
Garficola 

Juliet "'^H 
Louisette ^^^B 
Fourpic Paonoclilic ^^H 
PrinccH Cliarlutte J^^ 
— — Of Wirtenbsnt ^^H 
Pucella * ^H 
Suprema ^^M 
Tendn»se j^^M 
Venus -"^^M 

CEillet due 

Renv le Grand | 

PrincesB Charlotte Auputs 

Rose Flammt 
True Merit 




WuiT 


Ked 

Flogellie a qnaln 
Grand Prior 
La Temeraire 
MadclicB 
Nouvelle 

Celadon 
CoqueUtot 
Earl of Errol 
Favorite Supurbc 
L'heurcui h»iai 

Ach.tteB 

Bon &i^«i»r 

Condoreet 
Coronnax 


CO 


EO 

Da 


*»n 1 


BLl/JW SiaiPID. 




Mnrbre de Pafii 
(Eillet paifaile 

D*he-™rpi.«. 


a- 


Diodeme pourpre 
Duke of Kent 
Eveiiue d-turcK 
Flv iir de CaWllo 
Manteau Noir 
Maiimilian 


'i. 
•J 

'1 











m 




3S6 


TUBERS, iiic, ^^^1 

AND GkEI. ^^H 




Btaute frapp an tii 
Bleuatre 
California 
Duke af Susux 
Earl of Bath 
Egrillude 


Habit« Veloute 

Pdrtia 

Roi de Perou ^^^^ 




Ailequin de Vienne 

Donutnain 

Eail of Hardwicke 

Girnn'a Crimson 

Henriette 

Hyperiun 


Peniicatia ^^^H 

wTili^ Pit! ^^1 

Xanthus ^^H 
Zebulon ^^H 




Adunig 
Alphonsr. 

Csda nnlli 
HeliutmiH! 


Joinville f^H^ 

Molleure HI 

Piiano 

Quiveda, on yellcnV 

Tfrcomiel 




R.«T 


AND Bust tn Wbiti. 




Alpina 
Capriiueux 
Colour de Pale 
Cobnui 
Con 


DuchoM of Wellington 

Hcae de Damea 
Slella 
Tillet'B Blubh 




Yellow. iN 


□ YelLDW- STRIPED, OH EDGED. 




Admiral dei Fleura 

Adrian 

B«auW B«hemolh 

Jaune 

Berolh 
Cecil 
David 
Lunnoi 


Ljsba 

?£„ .^ 

Prince Galilzen ^^H 
William V. i^^H 

ViKoimt PaikM ;^^^H 


^ 




■ 




AURICULAS. 



¥tu TtiDHiphant 
Omii^ Boiban^n 
SeBostHa 



Y 



I 



No. 8.— AURICULAS. 

Akerley'B Alpine Shep- Hey's Lovely Ann 

herdesa Hofiley'ii Lurd NelBiiii 

Amrorth'n Mon-uf-VVar Homsry Hera 

Barlow's Britannia Hughes's Pillar of Beauty 

King Kenyon's Riaglcailia- 

Moruing Star Surprise 

Bearteu'g Su|>erb Lady Blucfaei 

Backley'a Jolly Tar Laurie's Qlory 

Lady Wellington Lea's Venua 

Lord Hood Leigh's Culnnel Taylor 

Chilcot's BiilUant Moom's Jubilea 

Clegg'B BUick and Green Glory ' 

dough's Defiance Oddy'a Queen Caroline 

Cockup's EclipM Pearson's Badajoi 

Compton'B Admiral Qaidiner Follei'H Highlaml Boy 

Coi-g British lleio Putt's Beauty of England 

Dean's Regulator Rider's Prince Waterloo 

Dyson^d Queen Salter's Garland 
Galloway'» Glory of Oldham Schole'a Mrs. Clarke 

Gorton's Champion Warre'a Prince Bluchei 

Grime's Privateer Wootl'a Lord Lascellea 
Healey'g Prince of Wales 
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r, Pdeflb, aru Yellow Silf 



Bnry'i Lord Primale 
fkiia's Flag 
NidiolBOn's Ven.is 



w^ 
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No. 9.- 


-POLYANTHUSES. ^^H 


AUeir» ravouritu Smith's Laily Ndsoa 

BraokH'B Duka of York Tate's Prince Begant 

Biown'H KioR Thomas's Nelwn 

Eckertcy's Black and Gold Thdipe'H Oulden Fleecu 
Hanlmaa'a ditto, dittu Turoer's Prince of Wakt 

— Ranting Wklow Princes, of WoJm. 

Park's Lord NelBon Yorkshire Priace B«bmI t J 

Peaison's Aletandi't .. .i;-'| | 




'..,1 I 


D 


— • ■■:! 1 


Double Crimson, 


nd lilac, white, yeUow and v^ 1 




CvCLiBEN. 


Comn 
HLilfrifolium 


Sweet-iCHDted Autumnab i 




CuLcaicuMs. .-^^^^^^M 


Agatha Vaiicgatum 

AKri|i]iiuum 

Album 






CiUiWH lupiuiAL-^ :^H| 


Lut>»> Pleiiu 

.. . : 


Ruhm ^^^1 

— yolk, vui^guta ^^H 

Plena .^^^H 

SlaoEBwaard "^^^H 
William Kli i'ig^^l 


'/j^H 


^ 


^1 



w 


^^^B^^H 


r No, 10.~-CARNATIONS. ^M 


St^BlET BlI.BDS. VL.. 






Ashtoii'it Lord C«stlOTe»gh 


Sharp'a Delianoe 


Banfield's Lord N«l»ud 


Smith's SolomoQ 


Costin's BritiBh MoDareh 


Smwk'B Wellington 


CleBB's CkiloDBl Bayley 


TomlioBOo'a Augusta 


Davey-B Royal Sotereign 


Walker's Calypia) 

Duke of York .- ^ 


FoUniert Sir W. WaUace 


Fellow's Biird.tt 


Hero l^H 


Gordon's Butddt 


—Marquis ^^M 




Monarcii ^^H 


Handy's iQent 


_— Pfllriot ^^1 


HarlBy'B Waterloo 




Jupitet 


ffiaing Sun 


Notlcutt'B NeWn 


Weltjio's Goliuh 


1 St. Vincent 


Sir E. Ptlkw ^_ 


i Pyke'B Champion 


Wild'B Perfection ^H 


K Kainbo. 


i^^l 


■ Pmi ANO 


PUVLI BlURDE. ,^^^H 


m Buck'B Lord Bagot 


Walker's Buckingham ^^^| 


M Duvey'B Duchtas of Devon 


P,lpi^ ^H 


A. ihim 


Ward's Eliiabi'th ^^^M 


H BathtsnkT'RrNedMn 


Watvrhouse'a Siiiiumtj|£|^^^H 


K HiiuL'. UncbiMsf York 


Periection ^^f^^^^^M 


H^ LiKuy'9 WelliDHbui 


Ki^^^^^^^M 


■ l^Git, 




■ l>yW« K^ni^! 




H^ Biulih** F--- 


fl 







^H 




300 ^^^H 




PUKI 


< ; ^^^1 




Bale's WellioirtoD ' 


Meacham's Maria 




Brum-B SlftriaEi 


CWcly-s Uenty Huut 
Pa1i..er'ii Dufiaocu 




CorafisWs Mr.. BolriuMn 




Diium's Jaiiu 


PliiUir'a IX'fiaiiM 




Fulbrook'B Qrenadiei 






K™nLy-« EHwlleiit 






Pink an 


Hose Flakss. 




Kian'B fame 


PuaiBOn's Moira 






Plummer'g Lady Hamilloit 




Hurdman-s WBlUnBt™ 


Pykb'H Lady Hamilton 
Risier's Incgm [arable 




Harl«y'.Mre. Clarko 




Hoyk'B Beauty 


Rochdale B«auty 




Lo4.n'. MisB Blont 


Tale'B JublW 




Mflddock'n Maria 


Tree Cumatiun, white 




Hugg'.QfllalBa 


Clove 






Walker's Fairy Quewi 




Qli^Q 


Wood's lQvi:>clble ^^m 




No. 1 


.—PINKS. 




Banbucy-s Lace 


Davey's Defiance 




Berkeley Hetu 






Bleo^owe's No. 4 


Eclipse 


Bmy'a QolUh 


Hero 




Invinrible 


Miia Havard 




Bupy'» Mrs. Clarke 


P«la 




Church's King 
CWsLadyNelwn 
LorJMe(«ni 


Nelson 








Sic T. Stanley 




Clover'. iDfincibW 


. Venu, 




CaDtei'a King 


Vieloriou. 




Wonderful 






CuUion'B Brilamiia 


Field's Fair Phillis 




Dakin's BurileU 


For<l'» SuidUuK 




CitIoodI Lennos 


(J..IJiu»'s Ste'.lliiij{ 




Davi'i'i, Britiuiiiiii 


Gieave='» lilo.iu>a 


L_ 
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ROSES. 
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Chreen's Princess of Wales 
Groom's Duke of York 
— — George IV. 

Lord Shannon 

— Trafajffar 

Watei^K) 

Wellington 

Harcott's Seedling 
Harefield Beanty 
Harris's King 
Harrison's Rising Sun 
Hine's Queen 
Hopkins's Superb 
number's Reg^ator 



Jeffery's Beauty 
Keen's Wellington 
Haddock's Sir Sidney Smith 
Maifey's Royal Ann 

George 

Golden 

Maynard*s Roseleaf 
Neighbour's Countryman 
Newman's Burdett 
Novey's Supreme 
Rook*s Jupiter 
Scott's Dark Lace 
Wiudsor Confidani 



No. 12.— ROSES. 



CUIBFLT fUBW SORTS. 



Anarantk 

Aurora 

Bishop 

Black Friitled 

Blandford 

Blush Dwarf Cluster 

Early 

■ ■ Himdrad-leaved 

■ " ■ Iinp^ial 

Brown's Blush 

Bnmette 

Burgundy 

Cardinal 

Carmine 

Celestial 

Chancellor 

Dutch Carmine 

Crimson 

Hundred-le«red 

Early Blue 
Favourite Mignone 
■ Purple 



Grand Blanche Belgique 

Present 

Purple 

Great Maiden Blush 

Imperial Blush 

Infernal 

Leyden 

Xisbon 

Negro 

Nonpareil 

Royal Crimson 

Sanspareil 

Spongs 

Tuscany 

Pearson's Gigantic 

Pencilled Mignonne 

Plicate 

Pompadour 

Proserpine 

Provence Nev> • 

-;_ Dutdi 

■ ' Dwarf' 
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ROSES. 



Provence Moto 

Scarlet 

White M088 

Pinto 

Red Monthly 

Rosa Mundi 



Roue de MeiiK 

de Quatre SaisQHt 

— Unique 
White Provence 
York and Lancaster 
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KEFERENCE TO THE PLATE. 

A. Fnmt of a i^reen-houae, constmalory, or Iht garJm- 
front of a fUla. 

B. .*i otia/ batin or ajxariwrn, teilh a chotaPierislic ilslae 
in li' ernlrr. 

C. Platform of Kind or gravti. on lokick the grenAotae 

DD. Pj/naaidt of rugged 'lour, placed in rtcoKt of tke 
thmbterg, five feel tgmare bate, and b> fetl kigk,fiir rneh 
plant,. 

B. Tulip bed.—F. Hifacinlh hed.—G. Auricula bed, or 
,lage.—B. Polsaaihu, bed, or itage.—l. Piitti.—H. Car- 
nalioii.—M. Ranuncu/m.—H. .Inttnoiut. 

00. Slaliom for tculplared figure! or vaeet. 

PP. Bed! uf viaMi, migmoHflle, or other lotc, mttt, or 

QQ. Shru^eriet, chUfls evrrgreaa. prindpallg Amtriam 
p/anll. + Slalionifor planiM on Ihe turf. 

In Ihr ikrubbery. at well ai in lie c/unpi sn the turf, Ihe 
higheal givwing planle are plaad a' the greateti diilaneei 

and hrrbaceout plantt may huoe an aynphithratrt-lik* ehM' 
racier at wnfram the front of Ihe houK. 

TTte eketeh it drawn to no tealCf Imt may be laid out on any 
^vaalilg of ground ; amlihould almafi bear tame fimporlion 
lolhe iiee of the houte, or of the general character of the platt- 

When Ihe bedi or tiaget become vaoanl, thef ihauld he re. 
ptenithed uiilh ffreen-houie planlt, or other fiateeri railed tn 
poll fir Ihr purpoie. 
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